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CITY-WIDE  STUDIES  —  PART  III 


PROGRAMMING  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

FOREWORD 

The  reports  published  herein  belong  to  a  series,  prepared  for  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  City  Planning  of  the  City  of  New  York,  covering  studies  made  during  the 
3ears  1934-1938  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Work  Projects  Administration 
Project  Number  465-97-3-96. 

For  a  general  statement  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  these  studies  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Preface  to  Part  I  of  these  City-Wide  Studies. 

The  entire  series  reports  upon  one  of  the  few  recorded  efforts  to  conduct  com- 
prehensive city  planning  studies  in  this  country.  Part  I,  "Basic  Factors  in  the  Planning 
of  the  City  of  New  York",  includes  population,  industrial  and  residential  areas,  and 
zoning  reports.  Part  II,  "The  Planning  of  Public  Services  for  the  City  of  New 
York",  considers  those  public  services  that  must  be  studied  in  the  planning  of  the 
city  and  in  the  programming  of  city  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements.  This 
part  includes  studies  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  city's  ability  to  finance  permanent 
improvements  in  the  future,  and  to  formulate  a  long-term  outlay  program  for  needed 
public  works  within  the  financial  resources  indicated. 

Purpose 

At  its  inception  in  1934,  the  staff  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  City  Planning 
was  directed,  among  other  things,  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  master  plan  through 
the  relevant  city-wide  studies,  and  to  consider  municipal  finances  in  connection  with 
the  public  works  planning.  Provisions  of  the  present  Charter,  which  was  adopted  in 
1936  and  became  effective  January  1,  1938,  gave  especial  emphasis  in  these  studies  to 
a  long-term  program  of  permanent  improvements  that  would  provide  for  the  city's 
indicated  future  development. 

The  Charter  established  a  City  Planning  Commission  to  advise  and  report  upon 
all  matters  affecting  the  growth  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  custody  of  the  city  map, 
review  of  water  front  and  drainage  plans,  and  zoning  duties,  the  Commission  is 
responsible  for  the  preparation  and  modification  to  meet  changing  conditions  of  a 
master  plan  embracing  a  long-range  program  for  the  improvement  of  the  city.  The 
Commission  also  prepares  an  annual  capital  budget  and  a  5-year  capital  program  that 
together  schedule  capital  expenditures  for  six  years. 

Upon  approval  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the  City  Council,  and  certification 
by  the  Mayor,  the  capital  budget  controls  capital  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year; 
but  the  Charter  makes  provision  for  amendment  of  the  capital  budget  in  case  of 
emergencies.  The  Charter  requires  that  all  assessable  improvements  costing  more 
than  $10,000  must  be  considered  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  prior  to  final 
authorization  by  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

No  improvements  may  be  included  in  the  annual  capital  budget  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  City  Planning  Commission,  and  no  assessable  improvement 
may  be  initiated  when  disapproved  by  the  Commission  except  by  a  three-fourths 
affirmative  vote  of  the  Board  of  Estimate.  The  Charter  also  made  a  number  of 
important  changes  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  city,  which  were  considered  insofar 
as  applicable  to  these  studies.  Specific  provisions  that  have  a  bearing  on  these  investi- 
gations are  discussed  in  the  several  sections  of  this  report. 


In  anticipation  of  the  fiscal  responsibility  placed  upon  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission by  the  Charter,  the  city-wide  studies  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  City 
Planning  were  designed  not  only  to  determine  the  current  deficiencies  and  future 
physical  needs  of  the  city,  but  also  to  relate  an  outlay  program  for  needed  municipal 
facilities  to  the  city's  ability  to  pay  for  such  improvements. 

Method 

In  order  to  correspond  with  the  capital  program  period  set  up  in  the  Charter, 
these  fiscal  studies  were  divided  into  three  6-year  periods,  the  first  covering  the  years 
P)39-1944  inclusive,  the  second  the  years  1945  through  1950,  and  the  third  period 
the  years  1951-1956  inclusive.  The  study  entitled  "Financing  Permanent  Improve- 
ments' attempted  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  expenditures  that  the  city  could  finance 
during  each  of  the  three  6-year  periods.  The  program  study  was  concerned  with 
the  scheduling  of  expenditures,  according  to  the  relative  urgency  of  desirable  improve- 
ments, so  that  the  resulting  programs  would  be  within  the  city's  indicated  financial 
resources. 

The  original  report  on  the  finance  study  was  completed  in  February  1938;  the 
program  study  report  was  drafted  in  July  1938.  Changing  conditions,  the  new 
Administrative  Code,  new  laws  and  State  Constitutional  Amendments  have  sub- 
sequently modified  some  of  the  bases  upon  which  these  studies  were  predicated.  The 
more  important  changes  are  indicated  by  footnotes  in  the  text.  In  editing  the  original 
manuscripts  for  publication,  it  was  impracticable  to  undertake  the  revisions  necessary 
to  bring  the  studies  up-to-date.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  findings  presented 
in  this  volume  represent  a  useful  approach  to  the  city's  problems. 
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Financing  Permanent  Improvements 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Financial  Study  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  city's  financial  resources  and  to  estab- 
lish a  framework  for  considering  a  long-term  pro- 
gram of  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements. 

New  York  City's  finances  are  necessarily  com- 
plex, but  all  elements  of  this  study  fall  under  one 
of  four  major  headings:  Income,  Outgo,  Capital 
Outlay  and  Assessable  Improvements.  The  basic 
information  was  obtained  from  official  sources.  As 
with  its  other  planning  studies,  the  staff  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  expert  advice  in  these  financial 
investigations. 

The  Income  Study  included  analyses  of  past  re- 
ceipts from  the  real  estate  tax  levy,  revenue  from 
taxes  other  than  real  estate,  and  receipts  from 
"other"  sources;  and,  forecasts  of  the  probable 
future  revenue  from  these  sources. 

The  Outgo  Study  examined  past  budgetary  ap- 
propriations for  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
other  appropriations  required  by  law.  Future  ex- 
penditures for  these  purposes,  as  well  as  for  debt 
service  charges,  were  predicted  in  order  to  obtain 
the  balance  of  income  available  to  finance  new 
capital  outlays. 

The  Capital  Outlay  Study  determined  future 
borrowing  power  and  the  amounts  of  capital  ex- 
penditure that  could  be  financed  by  the  funds 
available.  On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  a 
suggested  program  for  capital  outlay  covering 
three  6-year  periods  was  formulated.  Recom- 
mendations as  to  the  scheduling  of  specific  im- 
provements, in  the  order  of  urgency,  are  discussed 
in  the  report  "Program  for  Permanent  Improve- 
ments." 

The  Assessable  Improvement  Study  included 
investigations  into  assessment  bonds,  assessments 
confirmed,  and  expenditures  from  the  street  and 
park  openings  fund  and  the  street  improvement 
fund.  In  accordance  with  the  findings,  future  ex- 
penditures for  assessable  improvements  were  fore- 
cast. 

Charter  Requirements 

The  city's  fiscal  year  has  formerly  coincided 
with  the  calendar  year,  but  under  the  new  Charter 
the  fiscal  year  will  run  from  July  1  to  June  30, 
commencing  in  1939.  The  capital  budget,  how- 
ever, will  control  expenditures  during  the  calendar 
year.    The  estimates,  tabulations  and  forecasts 


made  in  the  finance  study  are  in  accordance  with 
this  change. 

Section  211  of  the  Charter  defines  capital  project 
as:  "(a)  any  physical  public  betterment  or  im- 
provement or  any  preliminary  studies  and  surveys 
relative  thereto;  (b)  the  acquisition  of  property 
of  a  permanent  nature;  (c)  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  any  public  betterment  or  improvement 
when  first  erected  or  acquired.  It  shall  not  in- 
clude any  public  betterment  or  improvement,  the 
acquisition  of  any  real  property  or  the  purchase 
of  any  equipment,  any  part  of  the  total  cost  and 
expenses  of  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  assessments,  nor  the  repavement  of  any 
street,  avenue,  highway  or  public  place." 

Because  of  these  limitations,  the  capital  outlay 
section  of  this  study  was  concerned  with  the 
financing  of  permanent  improvements  by  corporate 
stock,  serial  bonds  and  tax  notes.  The  section  on 
Assessable  Improvements  included  considerations 
of  the  financing  of  permanent  improvements  by 
special  assessments. 

It  was  necessary  to  relate  the  costs  of  capital 
outlays  included  in  the  capital  budget,  to  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  expense  budget.  In  order  to  keep  the 
study  as  simple  as  possible,  capital  outlays  sug- 
gested for  each  calendar  year  were  assumed  to  be 
the  actual  amounts  that  would  be  expended  dur- 
ing each  capital  budget  period.  As  a  result,  the 
new  bonds  that  would  be  issued  to  finance  such 
outlays  were  assumed  to  be  outstanding  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the 
capital  budget  year.  On  this  basis  service  charges 
for  new  bonds  and  tax  notes  issued  during  each 
capital  budget  year  were  included  in  the  expense 
budget  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding;  i.  e., 
that  commences  six  months  after  the  end  of  each 
capital  budget  year.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
method,  the  outlays  suggested  in  the  capital  budget 
for  the  calendar  year  1939  were  assumed  to  be  out- 
standing debt  as  of  July  1,  1940,  and  service 
charges  on  this  new  debt  were  included  in  the 
expense  budget  running  from  July  1,  1940  to  June 
30,  1941. 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  Charter  which  have 
a  bearing  on  financial  matters  are  discussed  in  the 
several  sections  of  this  report. 

Qualifications 

This  type  of  study  is  necessarily  provisional;  it 
investigates  the  effects  of  certain  fiscal  operations 
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under  specific  conditions,  and  is  obviously  subject 
to  qualifications.  For  example,  one  may  alter  any 
of  the  basic  assumptions,  employ  a  new  set  of 
factors,  and  produce  different  results. 

This  study  was  guided  by  facts,  analyses  of  past 
and  current  trends,  and  by  reasonable  assumptions 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  new  charter.  Every  estimate 
and  forecast  was  made  a  function  of  population; 
predictions  were  based  upon  per  capita  curve  exten- 
sions to  indicate  probable  normal  conditions.  While 
changes  in  municipal,  state  and  federal  fiscal  poli- 
cies, as  well  as  shifts  in  national  or  international 
economic  conditions,  will  alter  the  predicted 
amounts  of  revenue  and  costs  of  operation,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  operations  indicated  by  these 
analyses  will  approximate  the  actual  averages  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  an  exploratory  study  its  full 
value  will  be  realized  only  if  it  is  kept  up-to-date 
by  revisions  from  time  to  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped 


that  the  new  City  Planning  Commission  will  find 
it  practicable  to  arrange  for  such  continuing 
modifications. 

Omissions 

Upon  the  assumption  that  any  future  expendi- 
tures that  may  be  required  for  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment will  be  met  as  at  present  by  "emergency" 
taxes,  these  items  were  excluded  from  both  the  In- 
come and  Outgo  studies.  Since  special  assessments 
are  paid  into  revolving  funds  to  finance  assessable 
improvements,  they  were  also  excluded  from  the 
Income  and  Outgo  studies. 

Further  gaps  were  due  to  the  limitations  of  time 
and  resources.  Among  other  things,  it  was  not 
possible  to  determine  the  proportion  of  suggested 
new  debt  that  would  be  within  the  legal  limit,  nor 
to  analyze  the  workings  of  the  sinking  funds, 
capital  accrual  fund,  and  the  real  property  fund. 


Income 


The  study  of  Income  includes  revenues  received 
by  the  city  from  real  estate  taxes,  special  taxes, 
state  and  federal  aid,  and  "other"  miscellaneous 
sources,  but  excludes  emergency  taxes  for  relief, 
WPA  and  PWA  funds,  special  assessments  and 
borrowing. 

REAL  ESTATE  TAX  LEVY 

The  real  estate  tax  levy,  comprised  of  taxes  from 
real  estate  and  special  franchises,  presented  a  dif- 
ficult problem  of  forecasting,  which  was  simplified 
to  some  extent  by  considering  each  element  sepa- 
rately; i.  e.,  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  the 
assessed  value  of  special  franchises,  aggregate 
assessed  value,  and  tax  rates. 

Assessed  Value  of  Real  Estate 

The  assessed  value  of  taxable  real  estate  (land 
and  buildings)  increased  from  $1,200  per  capita 
in  1904  to  about  $2,650  in  1932,  but  thereafter 
declined  to  $2,100  by  1936.  The  behavior  of  per 
capita  assessed  values,  Figure  1,  is  particularly 
interesting.  While  land  values  fluctuated  between 
$800  and  $1,000  per  capita  (ignoring  the  rise  of 
the  late  1920's,  most  of  which  was  lost  during  the 
depression),  the  assessed  value  of  buildings  per 
capita  jumped  from  about  one-third  of  land  value 
in  1904,  to  equal  Hand  value  in  1925.  Since  1925 
the  per  capita  assessed  values  of  land  and  of  build- 
ings have  been  approximately  equal,  although 
building  values  were  slightly  higher  by  1936. 


If  the  method  of  "least  squares"  is  employed  in 
projecting  these  curves  assessed  land  value  reaches 
almost  $1,600,  and  assessed  value  of  buildings 
exceeds  $2,600  per  capita  by  1970.  The  sum  of 
these  two  curves,  shown  as  "A"  on  the  chart,  equals 
the  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  and  is  nearly 
$4,250  per  capita  by  1970.  This  method  of  ex- 
tension was  considered  unsatisfactory  inasmuch  as 
future  real  estate  values  will  unquestionably  be 
affected  by  the  expected  deceleration  of  population 
growth  in  New  York  City. 

Figures  2  and  3  show  how  taxable  values  were 
distributed  between  the  five  boroughs,  and  between 
residential  and  non-residential  property  in  1935 
and  1934,  respectively.  Manhattan,  with  only  7 
percent  of  the  city  area  had  57.1  percent  of  the 
land  value  and  51  percent  of  the  total  taxable 
value.  Residential  value  (land  and  buildings) 
accounted  for  85  to  92  percent  of  the  total  in  all 
boroughs  except  Manhattan,  where  the  concentra- 
tion of  business  is  so  great  that  under  55  percent 
represented  the  assessed  value  of  residential  prop- 
erties. Of  the  total  assessed  value  in  1934,  only 
30.1  percent  was  accounted  for  by  non-residential 
areas. 

Since  70  percent  of  1934  real  estate  values  were 
found  in  residential  areas  it  was  decided  that  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  1934  Real  Property  Inven- 
tory rental  data  should  be  utilized  to  establish  a 
basis  for  forecasting  values.  Accordingly,  a  method 
was  developed  for  capitalizing  rental  income  to 
obtain  the  "real"  value  of  residential  properties  in 
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each  planning  study  area,  and  for  determining  the 
"full"  value  of  non-residential  properties.  <l) 

Rental  as  an  Index  of  Value — The  income  basis 
of  determining  value  has  recognized  merit;  it  is 
used  with  variations  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  countries  to  fix  assessed  values;  it  was 
employed  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
as  an  aid  in  making  appraisals;  and  the  courts 
have  commonly  used  it  as  an  important  element 
entering  into  the  fixing  of  assessed  valuations  in 
this  country.  While  the  capitalizing  of  gross  rents 
has  some  practical  disadvantages,  the  method 
embodies  a  long-range  investment  rather  than  a 
speculative  viewpoint,  and  was  therefore  considered 
to  be  particularly  suited  to  this  study. 

The  capitalization  rates,  determined  after  care- 
ful investigation  of  pertinent  factors,  would  result 
in  a  fair  return  to  the  owner  after  providing  for 
taxes,  maintenance,  interest,  amortization  of  invest- 
ment and  other  charges.  For  example,  the  1934 
rates — 14  percent  for  residential  properties  and  13 
percent  for  stores  in  residential  areas — would 
produce  a  fair  return,  after  taking  care  of  fixed 
charges,  under  1934  conditions. 

Since  there  were  no  data  available  on  rental 
income  received  in  1934  from  non-residential 
properties,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  different 
method  for  determining  the  full  value  of  non-resi- 
dential areas.  Under  state  law,  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  is 
required  to  assess  real  estate  at  its  full  value.  The 
1934  assessed  value  of  improved  properties  in  non- 
residential areas  was  assumed  to  represent  the  full 
value  of  all  real  estate  in  such  areas;  just  as  the 
capitalization  of  rentaJls  implied  that  the  "real" 
value  of  residential  areas  included  the  value  of 
vacant  land  in  these  areas.  For  this  reason  the 
assessed  value  of  vacant  land — which  ordinarily 
produces  no  income  and  is  to  some  extent  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  reasonable  potential  earning  capa- 
city or  sales  value — was  deducted  from  the  assessed 
value  of  non-residential  areas. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  properties  were  sold  at 
less  than  assessed  value  during  the  depression 
years,  but  these  sales  were  few  in  number  compared 
to  the  total  number  of  properties.  Assuming  that 
many  of  these  transactions  were  under  economic 
duress  and  hence  did  not  represent  an  exchange 
between  a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller,  they 
would  not  reflect  the  true  value  of  the  great  mass 


(1)  For  a  description  of  the  planning  study  areas  see  the 
report  on  "Residential  Areas"  in  Basic  Factors  in  the  Planning 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Part  I  of  the  City-Wide  Studies. 


of  income  producing  real  estate  that  did  not  change 
hands. 

"Real"  Value  of  Residential  Areas —  Utilizing 
the  reported  monthly  rentals  for  occupied  family 
quarters,  annual  rent  income  was  calculated  for 
each  residential  area.  The  Real  Property  Inven- 
tory reported  only  rentals  from  residential  struc- 
tures, but  a  recent  survey  indicates  a  relationship 
between  store  and  dwelling  rentals,  and  between 
the  number  of  occupied  stores  and  occupied  family 
quarters  in  residential  areas  of  the  lower  East  Side 
of  Manhattan.  <2> 

Covering  97  blocks  and  about  27,000  apartments, 
this  survey  disclosed  that  81.1  percent  of  total 
monthly  rental  income  was  obtained  from  apart- 
ments and  18.9  percent  from  stores;  24.4  percent 
of  all  apartments  were  vacant  and  24.3  percent  of 
total  stores  were  unoccupied.  The  1930  federal 
census  as  well  as  other  surveys,  including  studies 
of  local  neighborhoods  of  New  York  City,  reveal 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  number  of  occu- 
pied stores  and  the  population  served,  or  occupied 
family  quarters.  Assuming  that  a  definite  relation- 
ship will  obtain  in  the  case  of  rentals,  and  using 
these  reported  ratios,  the  1934  rental  income  from 
stores  was  computed  for  each  residential  area. 
Residential  and  store  rental  incomes  were  then 
capitalized  at  rates  of  14  and  13  percent,  respec- 
tively, to  obtain  the  1934  "real"  value  of  dwellings 
and  stores  in  residential  areas. 

In  addition  to  dwellings  and  stores,  a  relatively 
minor  number  of  non-residential  properties  are 
usually  located  in  residential  areas.  Each  residen- 
tial area  is  characterized  by  the  predominant 
monthly  rent  and  type  of  dwelling.  An  investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  excluding  stores,  1934  assessed 
values  of  these  non-residential  properties,  expressed 
as  a  square  foot  function,  were  fairly  constant  for 
each  rent  and  type  of  residential  area.  With  the 
appropriate  square  foot  value  for  each  combination 
of  rent  and  type,  the  assessed  value  of  non-residen- 
tial properties  was  calculated  for  each  residential 
area,  and  assumed  to  equal  "true"  value.  The 
"real"  value  of  dwellings  and  stores  was  then  add- 
ed to  the  "true"  value  of  non-residential  properties 
to  obtain  the  1934  "real"  value  of  each  residential 
area. 

"Full"  Value  of  Real  Estate— In  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  non-residential  areas  the  staff  had  already 
tabulated  the  1934  assessed  value  of  all  taxable 
properties.  Since  the  assessed  value  of  improved 
properties  was  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the 
full  value  of  non-residential  areas,  it  was  merely 


(2)  This  survey  is  contained  in  the  1932  Report  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Housing. 
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necessary  to  subtract  the  assessed  value  of  vacant 
land  from  these  tabulations  to  obtain  the  "true" 
value  of  non-residential  areas. 

The  1934  "full"  value  of  real  estate,  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  "real"  values  of  residential  areas 
and  the  "true"  value  of  non-residential  areas, 
totaled  more  than  18  billions.  The  1934  assessed 
value  of  all  taxable  real  estate  was  91.1  percent  of 
this  "full"  value.  This  ratio  of  assessed  to  "full" 
value  was  only  l/i  of  one  percent  higher  than  the 
weighted  average  of  borough  equalization  rates  em- 
ployed by  the  State  Tax  Commission  for  1934.  No 
rate  is  given  for  the  entire  city' — hence  the  weighted 
average.  Inasmuch  as  the  State  Finance  Depart- 
ment fixes  equalization  rates  annually  for  purposes 
of  allotting  state  funds  to  cities,  the  near  coinci- 
dence of  these  two  ratios  was  believed  to  indicate 
that  the  1934  "full"  value  would  furnish  a  reason- 
able basis  for  forecasting  values. 

Future  "Full"  Values  of  Real  Estate — The  pre- 
diction of  future  taxable  real  estate  values  involved: 
(1)  Estimates  and  capitalization  of  probable  resi- 
dential rental  income;  (2)  determination  of  store 
and  other  non-residential  values  in  residential  areas; 
and  (3)  forecasting  values  for  non-residential 
areas. 

A  projection  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics "rent  index"  for  New  York  City,  and  the  staff 
population  and  average  size  of  family  estimates 
were  used  to  calculate  future  residential  rents.  The 
rent  index  from  1926  to  1936  is  shown  by  Figure  4; 


Utilizing  the  predicted  rent  index,  population  and 

size  of  family  for  each  year — and  with  the  1934 
residential  "real"  value,  rent  index,  population  and 
family  size  as  foundations — residential  rental  income 
was  estimated  and  capitalized  at  15  percent  (a  rate 
more  representative  of  average  conditions  than 
was  used  for  1934)  to  obtain  the  "real"  value  of 
residential  properties.  The  "real"  value  of  stores 
and  the  "true"  value  of  other  non-residential  prop- 
erties in  residential  areas  were  calculated  on  the 
supposition  that,  in  any  given  year,  they  will  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  residential  "real"  value  for 
that  year  as  their  1934  value  bore  to  1934  residen- 
tial "real"  value. 

The  "true"  value  of  non-residential  areas  was 
calculated  on  the  hypothesis  that  Manhattan's 
value  for  any  year  will  increase  over  its  1934 
value  by  the  same  ratio  as  the  city's  estimated 
population  for  such  year  increases  over  the  1934 
figure;  and,  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  boroughs, 
the  value  for  a  particular  year  will  increase  over 
its  1934  value  as  the  ratio  of  the  borough's  esti- 
mated population  for  such  year  increases  over  the 
1934  borough  population. 

The  "full"  value  of  taxable  real  estate  was  then 
derived  from  these  calculations  for  each  year,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  translate  "full"  value  into 
assessed  value.  Table  1  contains  a  comparison  of 
real  estate  valuations  as  fixed  by  the  city  for  1934- 
1937,  and  the  estimated  "full"  values.  The  annual 
trend  from  1930  to  1937  is  graphically  indicated 


TABLE  1 
"Full"  Value  and  Assessed  Value 
(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Year 

"Full"  Value 

Assessed  Value 

Ratio  of  Assessed 
to  Full  Value 

1934 

1935 
1936 
1937 

18,068 
18,129 
18,340 

18,556 

16;457 
15,952 
15,983 
15,892 

91.1% 
88.0% 
87.3% 
85.6% 

from  just  over  100  in  1930,  the  index  dropped  to 
77  in  1934,  and  continued  downward  to  less  than 
75  percent  of  normal  in  1936.  The  extension  of 
this  curve — which  has  to  date  coincided  with  sub- 
sequent reports  from  the  Department  of  Labor — 
predicts  a  return  to  "normal"  by  1942  and  a  con- 
tinuance at  this  level  thereafter.  (3) 


(3)  The  staff  extension  of  the  rent  index  curve  was  sub- 
stantiated by  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  report  through  1937. 
The  increases  predicted  for  1938  and  1939  were,  however, 
over  optimistic;  the  reported  index  was  less  than  80  at  the 
close  of  1939. 


in  Figure  5.  The  results  of  this  analysis  suggested 
that  during  periods  of  unusual  prosperity,  real 
estate  values  generally  increase  faster  than  assessed 
values,  and  inversely,  in  periods  of  depression  when 
real  estate  values  are  apt  to  decline  rapidly,  as- 
sessed valuations  may  be  expected  to  decrease  at  a 
slower  rate. 

Before  projecting  this  ratio  curve,  many  factors 
were  considered,  including  the  requirements  of 
State  Law  that  real  estate  be  assessed  at  full 
value,  and  the  likelihood  that  with  population  ap- 
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proaching  stabilization,  values  will  probably  be 
subject  to  less  fluctuation  in  the  future,  which 
would  permit  the  fixing  of  assessed  valuations 
nearer  to  "full"  value.  It  was  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  a  conservative  allowance  should  be  made 
between  assessed  and  "full"  value;  consequently, 
the  curve  ascends  from  85  in  1938  to  90  during 
the  year  1952,  and  remains  at  this  ratio  there- 
after.   Figure  5. 

Future  assessed  valu&s  of  taxable  real  estate 
for  each  fiscal  year  were  determined  from  "full" 
values  and  the  predicted  ratio  of  assessed  to  "real" 
value.  Figure  6  indicates  the  results;  total  as- 
sessed values  rise  from  16.28  billion  in  1938,  to 
25.76  billion  by  July  1957,  and  reach  27.94  billion 
by  1970.  The  per  capita  figures  are  also  indi- 
cated by  Figure  6,  but  a  reference  to  Figure  1 
will  reveal  that  this  study  produced  a  smaller 
value  per  capita  than  the  "least"  square  method 
of  curved  projection,  and  that  in  comparison,  the 
staff  estimate  shows  a  decided  deceleration  in  pre- 
dicted per  capita  increases. 

Assessed  Value  of  Special  Franchises 

Assessed  values  of  special  franchises — which 
total  less  than  5  percent  of  real  estate  assessed  val- 
uations— were  studied  as  a  per  capita  phenomenon 
from  1900  to  1935.  While  the  city's  population 
increased  nearly  40  percent  from  1900  to  1910, 
assessed  values  of  special  franchises  rose  from  $64 
per  capita  to  $97;  during  the  subsequent  decen- 
nium  the  city  continued  to  grow,  but  special  fran- 
chise values  declined  to  $75  in  1920;  by  1935, 
however,  they  had  again  ascended,  to  $94  per 
capita.  It  was  assumed  that  a  further  modest  in- 
crease in  assessed  values  will  result  from  the  ex- 
tension of  franchise  privileges  due  to  estimated 
population  growth,  and  probably  to  new  inven- 
tions. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  thirty-five  year 
trend  in  forecasting  per  capita  values,  but  it  was 
believed  that  a  curve  reaching  a  tangent  of  $110 
by  1970,  represented  a  conservative  prediction. 
Figure  7  shows  the  per  capita  values,  from  which 
total  assessed  values  were  estimated.  On  this 
basis  special  franchises  rise  from  742.7  million  in 
1938,  to  956.8  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1957-58, 
and  to  more  than  one  billion  by  1970. 

Aggregate  Assessed  Value 

The  assessed  value  of  taxable  real  estate  and  of 
special  franchises  combine  to  produce  the  aggregate 
assessed  value  of  real  estate.  <4)  Figure  8  indicates 
past  values,  and  the  predicted  aggregate  assessed 

(4)  The  estimates  of  assessed  value  have  so  far  proven  to  be 
optimistic.  See  "1938  Final  Valuations  as  related  to  this  study" 
in  the  Outgo  section  of  this  report. 


values  resulting  from  the  combination  of  real  estate 
and  special  franchise  valuations.  From  17.02  bil- 
lion in  1938,  aggregate  values  are  expected  to 
reach  26.7  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1957-58,  and 
28.9  billion  by  1970. 

Real  Estate  Tax  Rates 

Inasmuch  as  revenue  from  special  assessments 
was  excluded,  this  study  considered  past  trends 
of  the  basic  tax  rate  rather  than  the  actual  rates 
in  the  several  boroughs.  The  effect  of  annual 
budgetary  requirements  and  assessed  values  on  tax 
rates  is  shown  by  Figure  9;  line  "A",  the  basic 
rate,  has  fluctuated  from  year  to  year.  Between 
1921  and  1937,  rates  averaged  about  $2.58  per 
$100  of  assessed  valuation,  but  were  as  high  as 
$2.77  in  1921,  and  as  low  as  $2.33  in  1933.  The 
Bankers  Agreement,  of  course,  placed  a  limit  on 
taxes  levied  during  the  period  of  1934-1937,  in- 
clusive. 

The  1938  (including  six  months  of  1939)  Exec- 
utive Budget  requirements,  and  the  staff  estimate 
of  aggregate  assessed  value,  indicate  a  basic  rate 
of  more  than  2.73  for  this  period.  Accordingly, 
it  was  assumed  that  a  2.73  rate  will  hold  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939-40,  and  that  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  the  basic  rate  will  be  2.58 — the  average 
for  the  years  1926  to  1937,  inclusive. 

The  State  Constitution  limits  the  tax  levy  for 
county  and  city  purposes,  exclusive  of  term  debt 
service  requirements,  to  2  percent  of  assessed  val- 
uation. Line  "B",  Figure  9,  shows  the  rate  for 
county  and  city  purposes  from  1921  to  1937.  See 
Figure  24  for  estimates  of  future  budgetary  re- 
quirements within  the  2  percent  tax  limit. 

Tax  Levy 

Future  tax  levies,  calculated  from  the  assumed 
tax  rate  and  predicted  assessed  valuations,  are  in- 
dicated graphically  on  Figure  10.  While  the  1938 
Executive  Budget  requires  an  estimated  levy  of 
some  462  million,  more  than  500  million  is  the 
calculated  levy  for  the  fiscal  year  1940-41,  and 
about  680  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1957-58. 

REVENUE  FROM  SPECIAL  TAXES 

"Special"  taxes  include:  the  Bank  tax,  Moneyed 
Capital  tax;  the  city's  share  of  Mortgage,  Cor- 
poration, State  Income,  and  Motor  Vehicle  taxes; 
Gas  and  Motor  fuel  tax;  Real  Estate  Brokers  and 
Salesmen  tax;  Alcoholic  Beverages  tax;  Public 
Utilities,  and  Eusiness  taxes. 

Past  revenues  from  these  taxes  were  plotted  and 
carefully  analyzed;  the  revenue  per  capita  for 
each  year  1920  to  1935,  shown  by  Figure  12,  has 
fluctuated  considerably.    Because  of  this  vacilla- 
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tion  and  the  nature  of  "special"  taxes,  estimates 
of  future  annual  revenue  were  conservatively  based 
upon  the  continuation  of  the  past  per  capita 
average  of  $5.34.  As  a  result,  total  revenue — 
Figure  12 — is  forecast  at  only  39.4  million  for 
1938,  42.1  million  for  1939-40,  and  almost  47.6 
million  by  1957-58. 

REVENUE  FROM  "OTHER"  SOURCES 

"Other"  revenue  is  comprised  of  income  from 
sales  of  city  water;  State  aid  for  schools;  State 
and  Federal  aid  for  Old  Age  Relief,  and  Child 
Welfare;  rentals;  interest  on  taxes;  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous revenues.  While  past  trends  were  care- 
fully considered,  income  from  some  of  these 
sources  was  predicted  on  the  basis  of  specific 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Mayor's  Committee 
staff. 

Water  Rates.  Extensive  studies  had  been  un- 
dertaken to  determine  the  city's  probable  needs 
for  water. (5)  Utilizing  the  staff  forecast  of  water 
consumption  under  present  operating  conditions, 
future  revenues  were  calculated  at  both  "old" 
rates,  effective  prior  to  1934,  and  at  "new"  rates 
now  in  force.  The  two  calculations,  made  to  as- 
certain the  effect  upon  revenues  if  the  "new" 
rates  (which  are  50  percent  above  1933  rates) 
should  be  reduced,  are  shown  on  Figure  11. 

State  Aid  for  Schools.  The  report  on  Educa- 
tion indicates  an  annual  decrease  in  future  public 
school  registration.  <6)  Therefore  state  aid  was  re- 
duced to  dollars  per  capita  of  total  public  elemen- 
tary, junior  high  and  high  school  registration. 
From  approximately  $6.00  per  child  registered  in 
1920,  state  aid  rose  steadily  to  practically  $60.00 
by  1933,  and  then  dropped  abruptly  to  about 
$25.00  in  1934.  The  1935  figure  was  $49.00  and 
the  1938  budget  estimate  is  equivalent  to  about 
$51.00  per  child  registered.  Future  state  aid  per 
child  registered  was  predicted  to  increase  from 
the  1938  figure  to  almost  $60.00  by  1970.  The 
predicted  per  capita  state  aid  and  public  school 
registration  figures  were  then  employed  to  esti- 
mate total  annual  state  aid  for  schools. 

State  and  Federal  Aid  for  Old  Age  Relief,  dis- 
tributed through  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, has  increased  from  about  50  percent  in  1933 
to  78.5  percent  of  budgetary  appropriations  in 
1938.  Assuming  that  future  contributions  will  con- 
tinue at  approximately  the  current  level,  75  per- 

(5)  See  report  on  "Water  Supply"  in  The  Planning  of 
Public  Services  for  the  City  of  New  York,  Part  II  of  the 
City-Wide  Studies. 

(6)  See  "Education"  report  in  The  Planning  of  Public 
Services  for  the  City  of  New  York,  Part  II  of  the  City-Wide 
Studies. 


cent  of  the  predicted  expenditures  for  Old  Age 
Relief  were  taken  as  state  and  federal  aid. 

State  and  Federal  Aid  for  Child  Welfare  is  a 
recent  development,  and  amounts  to  one-half  of 
the  expenditures  for  this  purpose  in  the  1938 
budget.  Lacking  the  guidance  of  past  trends  the 
staff  assumed  that  50  percent  of  predicted  costs 
of  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  will  be  met  by 
state  and  federal  aid. 

The  annual  totals  of  state  aid  for  schools,  and 
state  and  federal  aid  for  Old  Age  Relief  and  Child 
Welfare  resulting  from  these  forecasts  are  shown 
on  Figure  11  as  "State  and  Federal  Aid." 

Rentals  include  revenue  from:  docks  and  slips; 
ferry  leases  and  income  from  municipal  ferries; 
and  leases  of  city  owned  real  property.  Since 
rentals  were  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation 
in  the  past,  it  was  supposed  that  a  flat  per  capita 
curve  projection  at  $1.96,  which  continues  the 
past  annual  average,  would  represent  a  reasonable 
future  prediction.  On  this  basis  revenue  from 
rentals  was  calculated.    See  Figure  1 1 . 

Interest  on  delinquent  taxes  when  reduced  to 
per  capita  figures  has  shown  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease modestly  from  1920  to  1936.  Accordingly, 
the  estimate  of  future  revenue  was  based  upon 
the  per  capita  curve  extension  which  continues 
the  obvious  trend.  See  Figure  11,  "Interest  on 
Taxes". 

Miscellaneous  revenue  includes  income  from 
licenses,  permits,  franchises  and  privileges  (not  in- 
cluded under  "special  franchises"),  fees,  fines, 
penalties,  forfeitures,  reimbursements  and  other 
miscellaneous  revenue.  As  might  be  expected, 
past  per  capita  revenue  from  these  sources  does 
not  adhere  to  any  definite  trend,  but  averaged 
$2.95  per  year  for  the  period  1920  to  1936.  As- 
suming that  future  per  capita  income  will  con- 
tinue at  this  average,  total  annual  revenues  were 
calculated.  Estimates  of  miscellaneous  revenues 
are  also  shown  on  Figure  11. 

Total  revenue  from  "other"  sources,  obtained 
by  adding  together  the  above  described  estimates 
of  the  component  items,  is  shown  on  Figure  13. 
With  present  water  rates,  revenue  from  "other" 
sources  is  expected  to  increase  from  179.3  million 
in  1939-40,  to  220.8  million  in  1957-58;  at  "old" 
water  rates,  it  is  estimated  that  "other"  revenue 
would  be  reduced  by  about  12.4  million  in  1939- 
40,  and  by  more  than  15  million  in  1957-58.  The 
higher  estimate  was  employed  in  this  study,  but 
if  present  water  rates  should  be  reduced  to  the 
1933  level,  the  outgo  estimates  would  have  to  be 
decreased  accordingly  to  balance  with  the  result- 
ing reduction  of  gross  income. 
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REVENUE  FROM  SUBWAYS 

Under  the  subway  contracts,  the  city  receives 
an  annual  rental,  and  the  city-owned  Independent 
subway  is  also  required  to  pay  interest  on  transit 
debt  from  its  capital!  reserve  fund.  Inasmuch  as 
revenue  from  subways  is  definitely  segregated  for 
debt  service,  it  was  decided  to  treat  such  revenue 
as  a  separate  item  in  this  study. 

The  IRT  lines  (now  in  receivership  and  ap- 
parently losing  passengers  to  the  Independent  sub- 
way) and  the  BMT  did  not  seem  to  present  a 
favorable  outlook  so  far  as  income  to  the  city  is 
concerned;  from  $1.32  per  capita  in  1929,  rentals 
from  both  the  BMT  and  IRT  declined  steadily 
to  35c.  in  1936.  While  staff  studies  of  rapid  tran- 
sit indicate  a  future  growth  in  total  subway  traffic 
it  was  not  believed  realistic  to  expect  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  revenues  to  the  city  under 
existing  contracts.  (7)  Future  revenue  was  there- 
fore calculated  on  the  basis  of  annual  payments 
continuing  at  36c.  per  capita. 

The  Independent  subway  lines  have  operated 
for  such  a  short  time  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
data  available  upon  which  future  payments  may 
be  forecast.  Payments  from  the  capital  reserve 
fund  were  just  over  21c.  per  capita  in  1935,  about 
51c.  in  1936,  and  almost  60c.  in  1937.  In  the  1938 
budget  this  revenue  is  estimated  at  approximately 
55c.  per  capita.    In  view  of  recent  increases  in 

Ou 

Before  undertaking  forecasts  of  expenditures 
payable  from  estimated  revenues,  it  was  necessary 
to  analyze  past  budgetary  appropriations  for  city 
and  county  purposes,  appropriations  required  by 
law,  and  service  charges  on  outstanding  funded 
debt.  Upon  this  groundwork,  and  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  requirements  of  the  new  charter, 
future  expenses  were  predicted  and  compared 
with  estimated  revenues  to  determine  the  balance 
of  income  expected  to  be  available  to  finance  new- 
permanent  improvements. 

The  Outgo  study  was  separated  into  five  sec- 
tions: (1)  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  county  and  city  agencies;  (2)  budgetary  ap- 
propriations required  by  law;  (3)  service  charges 
on  temporary  debt;  (4)  service  charges  on  term 
debt  outstanding  and  authorized  prior  to  the  1938 
Capital  Budget;  and  (5)  balance  of  income  avail- 
able to  finance  new  capital  outlays. 


(7)  See  report  on  "Rapid  Transit"  in  The  Planning  of 
Public  Service  for  the  City  of  New  York,  Part  II  of  the 
City-Wide  Studies. 


operation  costs,  future  revenue  from  the  capital 
reserve  fund  was  not  expected  to  exceed  55c.  per 
capita  per  annum. 

Total  revenue  from  subways,  predicted  on  the 
basis  of  91c.  per  capita  per  year  (36c.  from  the 
IRT  and  BMT  and  55c.  from  the  Independent), 
increases  from  about  7  million  in  1939-40  to  only 
8.1  million  by  1957-58. 

PROBABLE  GROSS  REVENUE 

The  total  revenue  resulting  from  these  estimates 
is  indicated  for  three  6-year  periods  on  Figure  14. 
For  the  first  6-year  period,  July  1,  1940  to  June 
30,  1946,  the  real  estate  tax  levy  amounts  to 
more  than  3  billion;  special  taxes  total  258.6  mil- 
lion; "other"  revenue  exceeds  1.1  billion;  and, 
subway  revenue  is  in  excess  of  44  million.  Total 
gross  revenue  is  more  than  4.7  billion. 

For  the  second  6-year  period,  July  I,  1946  to 
June  30,  1952,  the  forecasts  are  approximately 
3.7  billion  from  the  real  estate  tax  levy;  271.6 
million  from  special  taxes;  "other"  revenue  1.2 
billion;  and,  subway  revenue  46.2  million;  making 
a  total  of  about  5.3  billion. 

During  the  third  6-year  period,  July  1,  1952  to 
June  30,  1958,  the  real  estate  tax  levy  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  4  billion;  special  taxes  ex- 
ceed 280  million,  "other"  revenue  1.3  billion  and 
subway  revenue  48  million;  which  produce  a  total 
of  more  than  5.6  billion  gross  revenue. 

tgo 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  COSTS 
In  this  study,  each  department  or  agency  was 
placed  in  one  of  nineteen  groups,  each  group  hav- 
ing common  characteristics  or  functions.  Budget- 
ary appropriations  for  the  years  1920  to  1938 
were  obtained  for  all  agencies  and  summarized 
for  each  group.  After  the  nineteen  annual  total 
and  per  capita  curves  had  been  plotted  and  care- 
fully analyzed,  the  per  capita  curves  were  ex- 
tended to  obtain  future  costs. 

In  projecting  these  curves,  the  staff  considered 
obvious  long-time  trends  and  any  special  factors 
relating  to  the  functions  of  each  group  of  agencies. 
Although  per  capita  operating  costs  in  American 
municipalities  tend  to  increase  with  the  size  of  a 
city,  it  was  assumed  that  New  York's  future  per 
capita  expenses  would  probably  reach  an  ultimate 
peak  not  later  than  the  year  1970,  when  the  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  become  stabilized.  (S)  There- 
fore most  extensions  of  per  capita  curves  are 
concave  up  and  tangent  by  1970  or  prior  thereto. 

(8)  See  section  on  "Population  Pattern"  in  Basic  Factors  in 
The  Planning  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Part  I  of  the  City- 
Wide  Studies. 
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Agency  Grouping 

Group  I — Board  of  Aldermen  (replaced  by  the 
City  Council  under  the  charter)  and  City  Clerk, 
Board  of  Estimate,  Mayoralty,  Borough  Presidents 
(exclusive  of  Departments  of  Building  and  Build- 
ings Maintenance  which  are  transferred  by  the 
charter  to  other  agencies),  Board  of  Standards 
and  Appeals,  City  Record,  Advertising  and  mis- 
cellaneous appropriations.  From  $2.48  per  capita 
in  1920  appropriations  rose  to  $3.77  in  1930,  then 
dropped  abruptly  to  $2.28  in  1935.  Thereafter 
costs  went  up  gradually  to  $3.90  in  1938.  The  1929 
to  1930  peak  was  due  mainly  to  miscellaneous  ap- 
propriations which  apparently  were  not  "normal" 
and  therefore  are  assumed  unlikely  to  recur. 
Accordingly,  the  predicted  curve  allows  for  nor- 
mally rising  costs  to  a  tangent  of  $5.20  per  capita 
in  1970.  Estimated  costs  include  the  new  City 
Council  and  the  City  Planning  Commission. 

Group  II — The  Parole  Commission,  Board  of 
Child  Welfare,  Examining  Board  of  Plumbers, 
Armory  Board,  Board  of  Elections,  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Civil  Service  Commission.  Per  Capita  costs 
were  about  90c.  in  1920  and  $2.04  in  1932,  but 
declined  to  $1.69  in  1935.  The  jump  to  $2.62  per 
capita  in  1938  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  increased 
expenditures  by  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare.  In 
predicting  future  costs  separate  curves  were  drawn 
for  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  and  for  the  other 
agencies.  It  was  assumed  that  the  present  Child 
Welfare  Law  will  require  increasing  appropriations 
and  that  the  other  agencies  will  need  normal  in- 
creases. The  total  predicted  group  costs  rise  from 
$2.80  per  capita  in  1939-40  to  a  tangent  of  $3.42 
in  1970. 

Group  III — the  Departments  of  Licenses,  Pur- 
chase, Finance,  and  Taxes;  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Commissioner  of  Accounts,  City  Chamberlain, 
Rents,  Commissioner  of  Estimates  and  Appraisal, 
and  the  Board  of  Assessors.  Under  the  charter, 
the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  became  the  Depart- 
ment of  Investigation,  and  the  City  Chamberlain 
was  replaced  by  a  City  Treasurer,  who  assumed 
certain  functions  formerly  under  the  Finance 
Department.  Past  trends  show  a  minor  but  con- 
stant increase  from  63c.  per  capita  in  1920  to  $1.06 
in  1931;  with  a  slight  depression  drop  thereafter, 
which  was  regained  in  1938.  With  the  transfer 
of  functions  within  this  group,  past  trends  will 
probably  be  continued.  The  predicted  curve  goes 
from  $1.06  per  capita  in  1939-40  to  a  tangent  of 
$1.50  in  1965,  and  is  constant  thereafter. 

Group  IV— Law  Department,  City  Court,  Com- 
missioner of  Records,  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 


Domestic  Relations  Court,  City  Magistrates' 
Courts,  and  the  Municipal  Court.  The  past  trend 
of  this  group  is  similar  to  that  of  Group  III, 
rising  from  76c.  per  capita  in  1920  to  $1.06  in 
1938.  The  per  capita  curve  extension  continues 
the  trend,  rising  from  $1.11  in  1939-40  to  a  tan- 
gent of  $1.50  in  1965. 

Group  V — Contains  the  five  county  agencies, 
namely:  New  York,  Bronx,  Kings,  Queens  and 
Richmond.  The  past  costs  per  capita,  fluctuating 
from  year  to  year,  have  risen  from  $1.55  in  1920 
to  $1.97  in  1938.  While  the  charter  makes  no 
changes  in  these  agencies,  a  citizens'  mandate  calls 
for  reorganization  of  county  governments,  which 
it  was  assumed  will  be  carried  out  and  result  in 
some  reduction  of  total  costs.  Hence,  costs  were 
predicted  at  $1.90  per  capita,  which  is  slightly 
above  the  average  for  the  period  1920  to  1938.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  with  an  increasing 
population,  a  flat  per  capita  curve  produces  annu- 
ally rising  total  costs. 

Group  VI — the  Departments  of  Health  and 
Hospitals.  No  figures  are  available  prior  to  1923, 
when  expenses  were  $2.59  per  capita.  Thereafter, 
appropriations  moved  upward  to  $3.60  in  1932, 
reaching  a  peak  of  $4.12  in  1938.  This  rapid  rise 
was  due  to  an  expansion  of  public  health  services, 
which  it  was  assumed  is  likely  to  continue.  The 
predicted  curve,  therefore,  ascends  from  $4.20  in 
1939-40  to  a  tangent  of  $5.00  in  1956-57,  and  is 
thereafter  constant. 

Group  VII — Office  of  Chief  Medical  Examiner, 
Commitment  of  Insane  Persons  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction.  Past  per  capita  expenditures 
have  been  practically  constant,  starting  with  44c. 
in  1920  and  reaching  50c.  in  1938.  The  curve 
extension  continues  this  trend,  going  from  47c.  in 
1939-40  to  a  tangent  of  50c.  per  capita  in  1970. 

Group  VIII — Payments  to  charitable  institutions 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  (exclusive  of  hospitals  which  are  part  of 
Group  VI).  Per  capita  appropriations  have  grown 
rapidly  from  $1.37  in  1923,  to  $5.31  in  1938,  due 
to  the  demand  for  more  adequate  public  welfare 
services  and  contributions.  Because  of  extensive 
state  and  federal  aid  for  Old  Age  Relief  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  future  costs  of 
these  agencies  were  forecast  separately.  Assuming 
that  welfare  needs  will  continue  to  increase  and 
that  costs  will  be  met  in  part  by  state  and  federal 
aid,  the  per  capita  curve  rises  from  about  $3.00 
in  1938  to  a  tangent  of  $5.00  in  1970.  In  the  case 
of  charitable  institutions,  per  capita  contributions 
are  expected  to  ascend  from  about  $2.00  in  1938 
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to  about  $3.00  in  1970.  Total  costs  of  Group 
VIII,  therefore ,  are  predicted  to  increase  from 
$5.62  per  capita  in  1939-40,  to  a  tangent  of 
approximately  $8.00  by  1970. 

Group  IX — Department  of  Parks.  From  59c. 
per  capita  in  1920,  past  costs  increased  to  only 
69c.  in  1935,  but  jumped  to  $1.15  by  1938— as  a 
result  of  the  expansion  in  park  facilities  during 
the  depression. 

In  extending  this  curve  from  $1.31  in  1939-40 
to  a  tangent  of  $2.00  in  1970,  allowance  was  made 
for  authorized  increases  in  park  acreage,  and  for  a 
further  development  of  facilities  needed  in  the 
future,  which  will  require  larger  expenditures  for 
maintenance. 

Group  X — Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
Hunter  College  with  the  various  schools  thereunder. 
From  26c.  per  capita  in  1920,  annual  outlays  rose 
to  a  peak  of  $1.24  in  1938.  The  tendency  to 
enlarge  higher  educational  facilities  is  reflected  in 
the  expansion  of  Hunter  College  and  the  recent 
opening  of  Queens  College.  Assuming  that  the 
trend  to  provide  additional  college  training, 
as  well  as  adult  education  at  public  expense  will 
continue  in  the  future,  predicted  costs  rise  from 
$1.30  per  capita  in  1939-40  to  a  tangent  of  $2.00 
in  1965. 

Group  XI — Board  of  Education.  Due  to  the 
expectation  that  future  public  school  registration 
will  show  a  continual  annual  decrease,  past  appro- 
priations were  plotted  on  the  basis  of  per  capita 
school  registration.  This  curve  fluctuates  consider- 
ably, but  shows  a  long-time  increase  from  $109.00 
per  child  in  1920,  to  $140.55  per  child  registered 
in  1938.  The  likelihood  i  of  smaller  classes  per 
teacher  in  the  future  was  considered  in  extending 
the  per  capita  registration  curve,  which  rises  from 
the  1938  point  to  a  tangent  of  $150.00  per  child 
in  1950-51,  and  thereafter  is  constant.  Transposing 
the  per  capita  registration  figures  to  total  costs, 
and  then  to  per  capita  costs  based  on  the  city's 
expected  population  produced  a  curve  downward 
from  $20.08  in  1938  to  $16.00  in  1957-58,  and  to 
approximately  $15.00  per  capita  by  1970. 

Group  XII — the  Art  Commission,  Public  Libra- 
ries, Museums,  Aquarium,  Botanical  and  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  Grants  Tomb,  etc.  Past  per  capita 
costs  were  relatively  small  and  show  only  a  slight 
rise  from  66c.  in  1920  to  68c.  in  1938.  In  extend- 
ing this  curve  a  reasonable  allowance  was  made  for 
normal  per  capita  increases  from  73c.  in  1939-40 
to  a  tangent  of  $1.00  in  1970. 

Group  XIII — Department  of  Sanitation.  Costs 
have  risen  from  $2.60  per  capita  in  1920  to  $3.83 


in  1938.  Future  needs  for  additional  services 
require  allowance  for  reasonable  annual  increases, 
which  are  predicted  to  run  from  $3.83  per  capita 
in  1939-40  to  a  tangent  of  $7.00  in  1965. 

Group  XIV — Tenement  House  Department  and 
the  Building  Departments  of  the  Borough  Presi- 
dents' offices.  These  agencies  are  consolidated  by 
the  charter  under  one  Department  of  Buildings 
and  Housing.  Past  per  capita  appropriations  have 
grown  from  28c.  in  1920  to  38c.  in  1938,  and  the 
predicted  expenses  would  continue  this  trend  from 
39c.  per  capita  in  1939-40  to  a  tangent  of  60c.  in 
1960. 

Group  XV — Departments  of  Public  Markets, 
Weights  and  Measures;  Plant  and  Structures;  and 
Docks.  The  charter  transfers  functions  of  agencies 
within  this  group,  including  the  new  Department 
of  Public  Works  which  displaces  Plant  and  Struc- 
tures. Past  expenditures  have  fluctuated  from 
$1.38  per  capita  in  1920  to  a  peak  of  $2.45  in 
1928,  dropping  to  $1.55  in  1935  and  1936,  then 
ascending  again  to  $1.79  in  1938.  This  curve 
was  extended  to  include  a  normal  increase  in  per 
capita  operation  costs  from  $1.79  in  1939-40  to  a 
tangent  of  $2.50  in  1965,  thereafter  remaining 
constant.  It  was  assumed  that  any  additional  ex- 
penses due  to  designing  and  supervising  public 
improvements  will  be  paid  from  capital  funds,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  past  in  the  case  of  other 
agencies. 

Group  XVI — Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electricity.  Per  capita  expenditures  have 
varied  from  year  to  year  but  the  long-term  trend 
was  from  $1.61  in  1920,  to  $2.42  in  1938.  Pre- 
dicted per  capita  appropriations  would  continue 
this  trend  from  $2.42  per  capita  in  1939-40  to  a 
tangent  of  $3.50  in  1970. 

Group  XVII  includes  the  following  Retirement 
Systems:  New  York  City  Employees;  Board  of 
Education;  Teachers';  and  Hunter  College.  Past 
expenditures  on  account  of  these  agencies  show  a 
rapid  rise  from  47c.  per  capita  in  1920  to  $2.89 
in  1938.  Since  a  realistic  extension  of  the  per 
capita  curve  would  continue  current  trends,  costs 
were  predicted  to  go  from  $2.90  in  1939-40,  to  a 
tangent  of  $4.00  by  1970. 

Group  XVIII — Police  Department;  for  which 
appropriations  have  increased  from  $4.38  per  cap- 
ita in  1920,  to  $7.70  in  1938.  Recognizing  the 
present  need  for  a  larger  force  and  allowing  for 
a  future  normal  increase,  the  per  capita  curve  was 
extended  from  $7.70  in  1939-40  to  a  tangent  of 
$10.00  in  1965,  and  is  thereafter  constant. 
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Group  XIX — Fire  Department.  Per  capita  costs 
rose  from  $2.35  in  1920,  to  almost  $3.00  in  1936. 
The  3-platoon  system,  now  being  initiated,  will 
increase  per  capita  appropriations  to  $3.84  in  1938, 
and  to  $4.30  in  1939-40.  Thereafter,  predicted 
expenses  ascend  to  a  tangent  of  $5.00  in  1957-58. 
If  the  firemen  should  be  required  to  contribute 
toward  their  pension  fund  in  the  future,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  will  receive  increased  pay,  which 
would,  in  effect,  transfer  some  of  the  pension  costs 
(included  in  estimates  of  costs  under  Item  5, 
Section  117  of  the  charter)  to  this  group. 

The  expenses  of  the  Transit  Commission,  and 
the  Boards  of  Transportation  and  Water  Supply 
were  omitted  from  the  above  nineteen  groups.  The 
expenses  of  the  Transit  Commission,  payable  by 
the  city,  are  provided  for  under  Section  117.  The 
expenses  of  the  Boards  of  Transportation  and 
Water  Supply  are  paid  from  capital  funds,  since 
both  agencies  are  engaged  primarily  in  planning 
and  directing  the  execution  of  permanent  improve- 
ments. It  was  assumed  that  current  operation  costs 
of  the  Independent  Subway  will  be  met  out  of  oper- 
ating revenue. 

Summary  of  Costs 

When  the  nineteen  separate  group  predictions 
had  been  completed,  they  were  added  together  to 
obtain  total  petr  capita  expenditures  for  each  fiscal 
year.  With  these  predicted  per  capita  costs  and 
the  staff  population  estimates  total  anticipated 
expenses,  or  budgetary  appropriations,  for  operation 
and  maintenance  were  calculated.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  publish  the  charts  showing  costs  for  each 
of  the  nineteen  groups.  However,  these  charts  are 
on  file  in  the  Sponsor's  office. 

Deduction  of  Costs  Charged  to  Capital  Outlay 

While  this  study  excluded  revenue  from  borrow- 
ing, New  York's  budget  usually  includes  appropria- 
tions payable  from  corporate  stock,  serial  bond  or 
assessable  improvement  funds,  to  cover  that  por- 
tion of  expenses  chargeable  to  the  design  and 
supervision  of  permanent  improvements.  Therefore, 
it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of  such 
appropriations  and  to  adjust  the  estimated  future 
costs  accordingly,  in  order  to  place  predicted 
operation  and  maintenance  expenditures  on  a  basis 
comparable  with  estimated  revenues. 

For  the  years  1930  to  1938  inclusive,  budgetary 
appropriations  included  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  following  agencies  on  the  above  mentioned 
basis:  Law  Department;  Board  of  Assessors;  the 
five  Borough  Presidents'  offices;   the  Board  of 


Education;  the  Department  of  Parks;  Hospitals; 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity;  Sanitation; 
Docks;  and  Fire.  The  amount  of  appropriations 
payable  from  capital  outlay  funds  averaged  0.85 
percent  of  total  expenditures  for  these  years.  On 
the  assumption  that  this  eight-year  average  would 
apply  in  the  future,  estimated  operating  expenses 
for  each  fiscal  year  were  reduced  by  0.85  percent. 
The  resulting  costs,  shown  on  Figure  15,  are 
therefore  equal  to  99.15  percent  of  the  annual 
totals  of  the  nineteen  group  predictions.  The  ex- 
penses thus  deducted  from  operation  and  main- 
tenance are  included  in  cost  estimates  considered 
in  the  "Program  for  Permanent  Improvements." 

Per  Capita  and  Total  Expenses 

Reference  to  Figure  15  will  show  that  both 
total  and  per  capita  expenses  rose  almost  unin- 
terruptedly from  1920  to  1932;  total  costs  were 
doubled  and  per  capita  expenses  increased  from 
$42.25  to  slightly  more  than  $67.00.  The  1933 
appropriations  fell  sharply  to  $58.00  per  capita 
and  remained  practically  at  this  level  until  1937, 
when  the  per  capita  figure  climbed  to  $63.75. 
These  curves  reflect  the  rapidly  expanding  appro- 
priations of  the  boom  years,  when  taxable  values 
were  mounting,  and  the  subsequent  decline  due 
to  the  depression. 

Estimated  Future  Expenses 

The  predicted  expenses  are  shown  by  a  smooth 
per  capita  curve,  which  from  $66.70  in  1939-40, 
rises  to  about  $78.50  in  1957-58,  and  reaches  ap- 
proximately $80.00  by  1970.  Total  appropriations 
for  operation  and  maintenance  in  the  1938  Ex- 
ecutive Budget  are  just  over  $504,700,000  while 
the  estimated  costs  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1939  are  in  excess  of  256  million.  For  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1939,  and  ending  June  30, 
1940,  total  appropriations  were  predicted  to  ex- 
ceed 521  million.  For  the  6-year  period  com- 
mencing July  1940,  total  costs  of  more  than  3,477 
million  were  predicted;  for  the  following  6-year 
period  costs  were  estimated  at  some  3,869  mil- 
lion; and  for  the  third  6-year  period  commencing 
July  1952,  the  estimated  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  totaled  4,117  million. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  attempt  to  predict  periods 
of  business  recession,  but  rather  to  present  an 
average  expectancy  from  which  the  actual  appro- 
priations will  doubtless  vary,  depending  upon  con- 
ditions. In  this  study  it  was  not  deemed  proper 
to  attempt  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of 
agencies,  nor  to  suggest  the  direction  of  desirable 
economies.    In  projecting  the  operation  and  main- 
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tenance  curves,  therefore,  there  was  no  intention  to 
offer  suggestions  as  to  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions considered  adequate  for  various  agencies. 
These  curves  merely  indicate  the  expected  average 
approximations  that  will  probably  result  from  a 
continuation  of  current  trends.  However,  it  was 
believed  that  these  estimates  furnish  a  reasonably 
good  basis  for  study. 

While  future  operating  expenditures  were  pre- 
dicted as  a  long-time  continuation  of  current 
trends,  the  magnitude  of  these  appropriations  sug- 
gests that  the  city  must  carefully  examine  each 
request  for  increased  public  services  to  determine 
not  only  the  social  value  but  the  economic  im- 
plications thereof. 

APPROPRIATIONS  REQUIRED  BY  LAW 

These  items  of  outgo  include  appropriations, 
not  heretofore  provided  in  the  budget,  for  recur- 
ring contingencies,  and  appropriations  to  the  tax 
deficiency  account  and  to  the  tax  reserve  fund. 

Appropriations  Not  Heretofore  Provided  in  The 
Budget 

Section  117,  Item  5  of  the  charter,  requires  the 
city  to  provide  annually  in  the  budget,  for  re- 
curring contingencies,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
average  of  all  expenditures  during  each  of  the  five 
preceding  fiscal  years  for  the  following:  payment 
of  claims,  judgments,  charges  and  expenses;  ex- 
penses of  snow  removal;  expenses  of  the  demoli- 
tion of  unsafe  buildings  and  the  repaving  of 
streets.  For  1938  however,  the  charter  requires 
that  only  1/5  of  the  total  amount  be  included  in 
the  budget;  for  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  only  2/5; 
for  the  fiscal  year  1940-41  only  3/5;  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941-42  only  4/5. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  unusually  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain past  expenditures  for  these  items,  1938  Ex- 
ecutive Budget  appropriations  were  employed  to 
determine  probable  future  costs. 


The  1938  budget  appropriation,  being  equiva- 
lent to  1/5  of  the  average  amount  expended  during 
each  of  the  five  preceding  years,  indicates  that  the 


full  5/5  averaged  $14,675,000  per  year.  Using 
the  staff  population  figures,  this  average  expendi- 
ture is  $1,918  per  capita  for  1938.  On  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  five-year  average  of  these  ex- 
penditures will  increase  at  the  annual  rate  of  1.7c. 
per  capita  (which  is  roughly  equal  to  the  pre- 
dicted rate  of  increase  for  operation  expenses), 
future  costs  under  Section  117  were  estimated. 
Table  2  shows  the  results  of  this  estimate  up  to 
1943. 

Under  Section  249  of  the  charter,  the  Comp- 
troller is  authorized  to  issue  tax  notes  for  the 
items  specified  in  Section  117  whenever  the 
amounts  necessary  shall  exceed  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated therefor  in  the  budget.  Therefore,  the 
amounts  in  column  six  of  Table  2  were  included 
in  studies  of  short-term  borrowing.  See  section 
"Service  Charges  on  Temporary  Debt".  Figure 
16  indicates  the  annual  per  capita  increases  and 
the  resulting  budgetary  appropriations  required; 
by  1957-58,  the  predicted  per  capita  cost  is  $2.25 
and  the  total  appropriation  more  than  20  million. 

Miscellaneous  appropriations,  such  as  the  city's 
share  of  assessable  improvements  and  the  meeting 
of  any  deficiencies  in  the  two  assessable  improve- 
ment funds  due  to  uncollectable  special  assess- 
ments, were  assumed  to  be  included  in  estimated 
expenses  under  Item  5  of  Section  117.  See  the 
discussion  of  contingent  borrowing  under  "Service 
Charges  on  Temporary  Debt." 

Appropriations  to  the  Tax  Deficiency  Account 

Section  131  of  the  charter  sets  up  the  Tax  De- 
ficiency Account  and  provides  that  this  account 
shall  be  charged  or  debited  with :  ( 1 )  All  discounts 
allowed  for  the  prepayment  of  taxes;  (2)  The 
amount  of  all  taxes  cancelled  or  remitted;  (3)  A 
sum  equal  to  so  much  of  the  deficiency  on  the 
preceding  first  day  of  January,  in  the  product  of 
taxes  theretofore  levied  and  in  arrears  for  four 
or  more  years  as  shall  not  have  been  provided 
for  in  prior  tax  levies  or  by  the  issue  heretofore 
of  corporate  stock. 


$  375,000 
825,000 
775,000 
11,000 
199,500 
619,500 
130,000 
$  2,935  000 

Such  account  shall  be  credited  with:  (1)  All 
appropriations  or  parts  thereof  transferred  to  such 
account  pursuant  to  Section  129  during  the  cal- 


1938  Executive  Budget  Appropriations 

Judgments,  Claims  and  Expenses   

Snow  Removal   

Paving  and  Repaving  of  Streets   

Demolition  of  Unsafe  Buildings   

Expenses  of  the  Transit  Commission   

Pensions  (Fire  Department)  

Expense  of  Collection  of  Emergency  Taxes   

Total   
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TABLE  2 

Charter  Requirements  for  Financing  Items  Under  Section  117 

(*Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Total 

Proportion 

Amount 

Balance 

Fiscal 

Dollars 

Estimated 

in 

inciuueu 

to  be 

Year 

Per  Capita 

Expenditure 

Budget 

in  Budget 

Borrowed 

* 

* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1938 

1.919 

,14.675 

1/5 

2.935 

11.740 

0.968 

7.48S 

1/5 

1.497 

5-988 

1939-40 

1.944 

15.304 

2/5 

6.081 

9.222 

1940-41 

1.961 

15.578 

3/5 

9.290 

6.287 

1941-42 

1.978 

15.855 

4/5 

12.604 

3.251 

1942-43 

1.99S 

16.034 

5/5 

16.034 

endar  year  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  budget; 
(2)  The  amount  by  which  the  total  of  the  taxes 
levied  for  the  current  fiscal  year  exceeds,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fixing  of  the  tax  rate  in  cents  and 
hundredths  of  a  cent  upon  each  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation,  the  total  amount  required  to  be  raised 
by  taxes;  (3)  The  amount  of  delinquent  taxes 
collected  prior  to  the  preceding  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary theretofore  charged  against  this  account. 

The  charter  further  provides  that  there  shall  be 
appropriated  annually  in  the  budget  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amounts  by  which  the  debits  shall  exceed 
the  credits  of  this  account. 

Section  132  of  the  charter  establishes  the  "Tax 
Appropriation  Reserve  Fund",  and  provides  that 
"To  this  fund  there  shall  be  appropriated  annually 
in  the  budget  a  sum  sufficient  to  bring  the  total 
accumulations  of  said  fund  to  an  amount  equal  to 
30  per  centum  of  the  tax  levy  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated to  the  tax  deficiency  account  and  the  tax 
appropriation  reserve  together  exceed  2  per  centum 
of  the  tax  levy  of  the  current  fiscal  year." 

The  rate  at  which  the  reserve  fund  will  ac- 
cumulate, therefore,  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  proportion  of  annual  appropriations  under  this 
2  percent  limit  that  will  be  required  to  balance 
the  tax  deficiency  account.  Since  these  appro- 
priations are  a  function  of  the  tax  levy,  it  was 
desirable  to  express  both  debit  and  credit  items  in 
the  tax  deficiency  account  as  a  percent  of  levy. 

There  were  no  up-to-date  statements  of  the  old 
"Tax  and  Appropriation  Surplus  and  Deficiency 
Account"  available,  consequently  careful  investi- 
gations were  made  to  determine  the  relation  of 
the  several  items  to  past  tax  levies,  and  to  obtain 


the  annual  average  appropriation  required  to  bal- 
ance the  tax  deficiency  account. 

The  following  debit  items  were  based  upon 
analyses  of  the  Comptroller's  reports  for  the  years 
1920  to  1936  inclusive: 

Discounts  allowed  for  prepayment  of  taxes  dur- 
ing this  period  were  found  to  equal  0.09  percent 
of  the  tax  levies  for  these  years;  taxes  cancelled 
or  remitted  were  equivalent  to  0.49  percent  of  the 
tax  levies;  taxes  delinquent  for  four  or  more  years, 
not  heretofore  provided  for,  from  the  1933  and 
prior  levies  were  0.38  percent  of  total  levies  for  the 
corresponding  period,  1905  to  1933;  the  annual 
average  of  taxes  that  become  four  years  in  arrears, 
based  upon  the  levies  of  1920  to  1932,  was  found 
to  be  1.12  percent  of  the  levies  for  1924-1936,  or 
in  other  words,  during  the  period  1924-1936  the 
annual  average  amount  of  taxes  that  became  four 
years  in  arrears  was  equivalent  to  1.12  percent  of 
the  levies  for  these  years.  The  annual  average  of 
debit  items,  totaling  2.08  percent  of  levy,  are  shown 
graphically  on  Figure  18. 

The  following  credit  items  were  also  based  upon 
analyses  of  the  Comptroller's  reports  for  the  years 
1920  and  1936  inclusive: 

Unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  trans- 
ferred to  the  account  during  1920-1936,  were 
equal  to  0.64  percent  of  the  total  levies  for  this 
period;  gains  from  extensions  of  the  tax  rates  for 
the  period  1920-1936  were  0.21  percent  of  total 
levies  for  the  same  years;  average  annual  collec- 
tion of  taxes  four  or  more  years  in  arrears  during 
1920-1936  was  equivalent  to  0.76  percent  of  the 
levies  for  this  period. 

Since  the  above  credit  items  total  1.61  percent 
of  levy,  the  annual  average  appropriation  required 
to  balance  credits  and  debits  is  equivalent  to  0.47 
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percent  of  levy.  See  Figure  18.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  study  it  was  assumed  that  appropriations 
required  to  balance  the  tax  deficiency  account  in 
the  future  will  be  equal  to  this  past  annual 
average  percent  of  levy. 

Appropriations  to  the  Tax  Reserve  Fund 

The  1938  Executive  Budget  includes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $8,753,000  to  the  tax  appropriation 
reserve  fund,  which  is  equivalent  to  1.89  percent 
of  the  1938  levy.  Under  the  charter  this  appro- 
priation also  covers  the  tax  deficiency  account. 
The  average  annual  amount  required  to  balance 
the  tax  deficiency  account  was  found  to  be  0.47 
percent  of  levy.  Therefore,  the  net  appropriation 
to  the  reserve  fund  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween 1.89  and  0.47,  or  1.42  percent  of  levy. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  practical  to  provide  an 
appropriation  of  exactly  2  percent  in  the  budget, 
it  was  assumed  that  future  annual  appropriations 
to  both  the  tax  deficiency  account  and  the  reserve 
fund  will  be  1.89  percent  of  levy. 

Figure  19  shows  this  relation  between  appro- 
priations to  the  tax  deficiency  account  and  to  the 
tax  reserve  fund  expressed  as  percentage  of  levy. 
The  marked  decrease  in  appropriations  to  the  re- 
serve fund  after  the  fiscal  year  1959-60  is  dis- 
cussed below. 

Section  132  of  the  charter  establishing  the  "Tax 
Appropriation  Reserve  Fund",  provides  that  this 
fund  shall  be  credited  with  the  balance  remaining 
in  the  old  "Tax  and  Appropriation  Surplus  and 
Deficiency  Account."  The  1938  Executive  Bud- 
get shows  an  estimated  surplus  or  excess  of  credits 
over  debits,  in  the  old  "Tax  and  Appropriation 
Surplus  and  Deficiency  Account"  in  the  amount 
of  $20,948,108,  as  of  December  31,  1936.  There- 
fore, the  reserve  fund  was  assumed  to  start  with 
a  credit  of  20  million  dollars;  during  the  year 
1938  the  net  addition  is  expected  to  be  1.42  per- 
cent of  levy,  or  $6,572,788.  For  each  year  there- 
after, the  net  appropriation  to  the  tax  reserve 
fund  was  calculated  at  1.42  percent  of  predicted 
levy,  until  the  total  accumulations  reached  30 
percent  of  tax  levy. 

On  this  basis  annual  appropriations  would  in- 
crease from  about  7  million  in  1939-40,  to  over 
9.7  million  in  1957-58,  and  to  a  peak  of  almost 
10  million  by  1959-60,  when  the  fund  would  prac- 
tically reach  the  required  30  percent  of  levy.  Fig- 
ure 17  shows  the  accumulation  of  the  fund,  which 
would  be  brought  to  30  percent  of  levy  in  1960-61, 
with  an  appropriation  of  some  6.3  million,  or  0.89 
percent  of  levy.  Thereafter,  less  than  0.2  percent 


of  levy,  or  under  1.5  million  would  be  needed  each 
year  to  maintain  the  fund  at  the  required  level. 

SERVICE  CHARGES  ON  TEMPORARY  DEBT 

The  charter  limits  the  types  of  short-term  obli- 
gations to  bond  anticipation  notes,  revenue  bills, 
special  revenue  bills,  and  tax  notes;  and  provides 
that  no  obligation  of  any  nature  or  kind  shall  be 
issued  except  for  the  purposes  for  which  obliga- 
tions of  such  nature  or  kind  are  by  the  charter 
expressly  authorized  to  be  issued. 

Bond  Anticipation  Notes 

Bond  anticipation  notes  may  be  issued  in  antici- 
pation of  the  sale  of  authorized  serial  bonds  or 
corporate  stock;  the  proceeds  can  be  used  only 
for  such  authorized  capital  outlay,  and  the  notes 
must  be  redeemed  from  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
serial  bonds  or  corporate  stock  in  anticipation  of 
which  such  notes  were  issued.  (Section  246  of 
charter.) 

In  this  study  it  was  assumed  that  future  term 
debt  will  be  issued  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
capital  budget  period  in  which  such  debt  was 
authorized.  This  supposition  implies  that  interest 
on  bond  anticipation  notes  is  included  in  estimated 
service  charges  for  new  term  debt;  hence,  such 
interest  charges  do  not  appear  as  a  separate  item 
in  this  study. 

Revenue  Bills 

Revenue  bills  may  be  issued  during  any  fiscal 
year,  within  limits  as  to  amounts,  only  in  antici- 
pation of  the  collection  of  real  estate  taxes  to 
meet  expenditures  payable  from  such  taxes;  and 
revenue  bills  must  be  redeemed  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  taxes  in  anticipation  of  the  collection 
of  which  they  were  issued — Section  247  of  char- 
ter. Redemption  of  revenue  bills  will  not  appear 
in  future  budgets,  but  appropriations  to  cover  in- 
terest on  such  obligations  must  be  included. 

The  Comptroller  is  authorized  under  Section  132 
of  the  charter  to  borrow  without  interest  from  the 
tax  reserve  fund  for  the  same  purposes  for  which 
he  may  issue  revenue  bills.  Therefore,  the  mag- 
nitude of  future  public  borrowing  and  interest 
charges  thereon,  in  anticipation  of  the  collection 
of  real  estate  taxes,  will  be  directly  affected  by  the 
rate  at  which  the  tax  reserve  fund  accumulates. 

The  method  employed  to  calculate  the  probable 
annual  amounts  of  revenue  bills  that  will  be  sold 
publicly,  and  the  interest  charges  thereon  is  illus- 
trated by  Table  3.  Column  (2)  of  this  table  shows 
the  estimated  accumulation  of  the  tax  reserve 
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fund;  column  (3)  gives  the  cost  of  operation  for 
county  and  city  purposes  payable  from  tax  levy; 
column  (4)  indicates  the  estimated  cash  required  to 
operate  for  each  fiscal  year;  column  (5)  gives  the 
estimated  amount  of  public  borrowing  required, 
which  amount  is  the  difference  between  "cash  re- 
quired to  operate"  and  "accumulation  of  the  re- 
serve fund";  and,  column  (6)  contains  estimates  of 
interest  charges  on  revenue  bills  sold  to  the  public. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  will  reveal  that  as 
the  tax  reserve  fund  builds  up  there  is  a  progres- 
sive annual  decrease  in  "balance  to  be  bor- 
rowed"; by  1947-48,  the  reserve  fund  is  expected 
to  contain  sufficient  cash  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  operation  borrowing,  and  thereafter,  on  this 
basis,  there  would  be  no  interest  charges  on  rev- 
enue bills. 

In  theory,  revenue  bills  equal  in  amount  to  one- 
quarter  of  operating  costs  would  be  issued  twice 
each  year  to  meet  expenses  during  the  two 
3-month  intervals  between  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  the  collection  of  the  first  install- 
ment, and  between  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  payment  of  the  second  installment  of  real 
estate  taxes.   The  practical  requirements  of  opera- 


1937  in  the  amount  of  $150,915,500,  and  estimates 
interest  charges  thereon  at  $3,000,000;  indicating 
an  average  interest  rate  of  1.987  percent. 

The  1938  Executive  Budget  provides  for  re- 
demption of  7  million  of  tax  notes  outstanding 
and  to  be  issued;  and  appropriates  $2,000,000  for 
interest  on  all  temporary  debt.  Assuming  that 
1937  average  rates  of  interest  apply,  the  charges 
on  7  million  of  tax  notes  @  1.987  percent  would 
be  $139,090.  This  would  leave  a  balance  of 
$1,860,910  out  of  the  2  million  dollar  appropria- 
tion to  meet  interest  payments  for  operation  bor- 
rowing. 

Capitalizing  $1,860,910  at  1.987  percent  pro- 
duces $93,654,252— the  amount  that  would  be 
borrowed  for  operation  purposes  at  the  average  in- 
terest rate.  To  this  $93,654,252  the  20  million 
balance  in  the  reserve  fund  was  added  to  obtain 
the  total  amount  assumed  to  be  borrowed,  i.  e., 
$113,654,252.  According  to  the  report  on  "Tax 
and  Appropriation  Surplus  and  Deficiency  Ac- 
count" in  the  1938  Executive  Budget,  the  reserve 
fund  balance  is  not  a  cash  reserve,  but  merely  a 
book  credit.  By  adding  the  reserve  fund  balance 
in  this  way,  20  million  would  remain  as  a  per- 


TABLE  3 

Operation  Borrowing — Revenue  Bills 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

Fiscal 

Accumulation 

Cost  of  Operation 

Cash  Required 

Balance  to  be 

Interest 

Year 

of  Reserve  Fund 

Payable  from  Levy 

to  Operate 

Borrowed 

Charges 

1938 

20.00 

290.33 

65.38 

45.38 

O.90 

J4-1939 

26.57 

146.21 

32.92 

6.35 

0.12 

1939-40 

29.85 

300.68 

67.71 

37.85 

0.75 

1940-41 

36.87 

315.09 

70.95 

34-08 

0-67 

1941-42 

44.18 

329.18 

74-12 

29.94 

0.59 

1942-43 

51.96 

342.15 

77.04 

25.08 

0.49 

1943-44 

59.93 

358.39 

80.70 

20.76 

0.41 

1944-45 

68.05 

364.88 

82.16 

14.11 

0.28 

1945-46 

76.32 

371.95 

83.75 

7.43 

0.14 

1946-47 

84.75 

378.66 

85.27 

0.51 

0.01 

1947-48 

93.34 

385.54 

86.82 

tion  borrowing,  however,  do  not  accord  with  this 
theory  due  to  many  factors,  a  study  of  which 
would  have  involved  unusually  complex  calcula- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  small  interest  costs  of 
operation  borrowing,  the  most  up-to-date  data 
available  were  studied.  The  Comptroller's  State- 
ment of  "Debt  Service  Appropriations  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  1937  Budget"  reports  total  short- 
term  debt  outstanding,  and  to  be  issued,  during 


manent  book  credit  and  would  not  be  available 
for  future  borrowing  against  the  fund. 

The  staff  prediction  of  total  operating  costs  for 
1938  and  the  total  1938  budget  appropriations 
practically  coincide  at  some  504.7  millions;  this 
figure  divided  into  $113,654,252,  the  total  as- 
sumed to  be  borrowed,  indicates  that  22.5  percent 
of  all  1938  operating  costs  will  be  borrowed.  On 
this  basis,  it  was  assumed  that  22.5  percent  of  all 
future  operating  expenses  will  represent  the  "cash 
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ESTIMATED  BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  RECURRING  CONTINGENCIES- 
REQUIRED   UNDER    SECTION     117   OF  CHARTER 
BASED  ON  1938  EXECUTIVE  BUDGET  APPROPRIATION  AND  PER  CAPITA  EXTENSIONS  THEREAFTER. 
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required  to  operate."  Column  (4)  of  Table  3  is 
therefore,  22.5  percent  of  the  "cost  of  operation 
payable  from  levy";  and  the  interest  in  column  (6) 
was  calculated  at  1.987  percent. 

Special  Revenue  Bills 

The  Comptroller  is  authorized  to  issue  special 
revenue  bills  during  any  fiscal  year  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  collection  of  any  taxes  levied  by  the 
city  to  become  due  and  payable  during  such  year, 
other  than  taxes  on  real  property,  or  in  anticipa- 
tion of  moneys  to  be  received  from  the  state  dur- 
ing such  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  expenditures  under  the  appropriations  for 
such  year  to  be  paid  from  such  taxes  or  such 
moneys.  Special  revenue  bills  must  be  redeemed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  or  moneys  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  collection  or  receipt  of  which 
they  were  issued,  and  such  taxes  or  moneys  as 
collected  or  received  shall  be  applied  to  the  re- 
demption of  such  special  revenue  bills  or  any  obli- 
gations of  the  city  issued  in  exchange  therefor, 
until  all  of  such  special  revenue  bills  or  obliga- 
tions shall  have  been  redeemed.  Section  248  of 
the  charter. 

It  is  apparent  that  special  revenue  bills  will 
not  be  redeemed  in  future  budgets,  nor  can  moneys 
for  such  purposes  be  borrowed  from  the  tax  re- 
serve fund.  But  appropriations  to  cover  interest 
on  special  revenue  bills  will  be  included  in  the 
budget. 

In  order  to  determine  the  probable  future  inter- 
est charges  on  account  of  special  revenue  bills, 
22. S  percent  of  the  estimated  revenue  from  special 
taxes  and  from  "other"  sources  was  taken  as  the 
amount  of  special  revenue  bills  to  be  issued  during 
each  fiscal  year.  While  the  conditions  affecting  the 
collection  of  special  taxes  or  other  moneys  are  not 
identical  with  the  conditions  under  which  real  es- 


tate taxes  are  collected,  this  percentage  was  believed 
to  furnish  a  reasonable  basis  for  forecasting 
amounts  of  special  revenue  bills  to  be  issued. 
Annual  interest  charges  were  calculated  at  the 
1.987  percent  average  rate  assumed  for  short  term 
borrowing.  Table  4,  illustrating  this  method, 
contains  part  of  the  results  of  this  analysis. 

Reference  to  Table  3  will  reveal  that  interest 
on  revenue  bills,  plus  the  interest  on  special  rev- 
enue bills  shown  in  Table  4,  totals  $1,860,910; 
the  amount  of  interest  assumed  to  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  1938  Budget  for  operation  borrowing. 

Tax  Notes 

The  Comptroller  may,  when  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  borrow  during  any  fiscal  year: 
so  much  of  the  amounts  that  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  and  objects  specified  in  Section  117, 
Item  5,  as  shall  exceed  the  amounts  appropriated 
therefor  in  the  budget  for  such  year;  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  more  than  3/4  of  one 
percent  of  tax  levy,  to  provide  for  unforeseen  ex- 
penses authorized  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate.  Such  sums  shall  be  obtained 
by  the  issuance  of  tax  notes,  which  shall  be 
redeemed  out  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  fiscal  year 
next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  of  their  issue,  Sec- 
tion 249  of  the  charter. 

Tax  notes  may  also  be  issued  for  permanent 
improvements.  However,  with  the  exception  of  tax 
notes  authorized  prior  to  the  1938  Capital  Budget, 
such  financing  is  discussed  under  Capital  Outlays. 
This  phase  of  the  finance  study  was  concerned  with 
borrowing  necessary  under  Section  117;  for  mis- 
cellaneous contingencies;  and  tax  notes  authorized 
prior  to  1938  for  permanent  improvements. 

Borrowing  under  Section  117 — The  analysis  of 
items  under  Section  117  revealed  the  amount  of 


TABLE  4 

Operation  Borrowing — 

Special  Revenue  Bills 

(Figures    in    Millions    of  Dollars) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Fiscal 
Year 

"Other"  Revenue 
plus 
Special  Taxes 

Amount 

to  be 
Borrowed 

Interest 
Charges 

1938 

214.37 

48.27 

0.95 

H-1939 

109.83 

24.71 

0.49 

1939-40 

221.12 

49.75 

0.98 

1940-41 

224.92 

50.60 

1.00 

1957-58 

268.20 

60.34 

1.19 
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expenses  not  included  in  the  budget  during  the  first 
five  years  which  are  to  be  financed  by  tax  notes. 
Table  5  shows  by  fiscal  year  the  proportion  of 
expenses  provided  for  in  the  budget,  the  proportion 
and  remaining  amounts  to  be  financed  by  tax  notes, 
and  the  redemption  and  interest  charges  on  these 
obligations.  It  will  be  seen  that  tax  notes  are 
redeemed  in  the  budget  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  of  their  issue.  Interest 


show  the  entire  calculation,  but  tax  notes  issued 
during  1941-42  are  redeemed  with  interest  in  the 
budget  of  1942-43. 

Tax  notes  to  finance  permanent  improvements 
authorized  prior  to  the  1938  capital  budget  pre- 
sented a  difficult  problem.  However,  with  7  million 
of  these  obligations  scheduled  for  redemption  dur- 
ing 1938,  it  appears  that  approximately  11  million 
remain  to  be  issued  from  total  authorizations  of 


TABLE  5 

Tax  Notes  Issued  and  Redeemed  Under  Section  117  of  Charter 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Fiscal  Year 

Proportion 
Provided 
in  Budget 

Balance  Financed 

Proportion  of 
Total  Cost 

by  Tax  Notes 
Amount 

Tax  Notes 
Redeemed  in 

Succeeding 
Fiscal  Year 

Interest 

at 
1.98% 

1938 

1/5 

4/5 

11.74  (1) 

^-1939 

1/5 

4/5 

5.98  (2) 

11.74  (1) 

0.233 

1939-40 

2/5 

3/5 

9.22  (3) 

5.98  (2) 

0.118 

1940-41 

3/5 

2/5 

6.28  (4) 

9.22  (3) 

0.183 

1941-42 

4/5 

1/5 

3.25  (5) 

6.28  (4) 

0.124 

1942-43 

5/5 

3.25  (5) 

0.064 

1943-44 

5/5 

payments  are  included  at  time  of  redemption 
since  these  obligations  are  likely  to  be  issued  during 
the  latter  part  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Miscellaneous  Contingencies —  In  a  study  of  this 
kind  it  was  believed  sound  to  make  allowance  for 
miscellaneous  contingencies,  such  as  an  abnormal 
outlay  for  snow  removal,  or  an  unexpected  increase 
in  the  city's'  share  of  assessable  improvements. 
This  allowance  will  also  cover  expenses,  resulting 
from  other  emergencies,  that  exceed  budget  appro- 
priations under  Section  117,  Item  5,  and  any  un- 
foreseen contingencies  not  provided  for  in  the 
budget. 

Accordingly,  for  each  fiscal  year  one  percent  of 
predicted  tax  levy  was  taken  as  the  amount  that 
might  be  expected  to  provide  a  reasonable  annual 
average  for  such  contingencies.  The  resulting 
amounts  for  each  fiscal  year  were  included  as  tax 
notes  to  be  redeemed  with  interest  in  the  budget 
of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  year  of  their 
issue,  as  illustrated  by  Table  6  for  a  five-year 
period. 

The  1938  Budget  provides  for  the  redemption 
of  18.75  million  special  revenue  bills  issued  prior 
to  1938,  which  are  included  here  because  obliga- 
tions issued  for  similar  purposes  will  be  replaced 
by  tax  notes  under  the  charter.  The  table  does  not 


1937  and  1938  capital  budgets.  Assuming  that 
these  improvements  will  be  completed  and  that  4 
million  of  tax  notes  would  be  issued  and  redeemed 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1939,  the  balance  of  7 
million  was  supposed  to  be  redeemed  during  the 
fiscal  year  1939-40.  Interest,  calculated  at  the 
average  rate  of  1.987  percent,  was  also  included  in 
the  respective  budget  estimates. 

SERVICE  CHARGES  ON  OUTSTANDING 
TERM  DEBT 

This  phase  of  the  Outgo  study  considers  charges 
on  the  funded  debt  outstanding  as  of  January  1, 
1937,  and  additional  term  obligations  authorized 
in  capital  budgets  prior  to  1938,  which  will  require 
service  charges  when  issued.  These  obligations  fall 
into  four  types:  corporate  stock,  serial  bonds, 
serial  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  assessment 
bonds. 

Although  revenue  from  special  assessments  was 
expressly  excluded  from  this  study,  interest  on 
assessment  bonds  is  payable  from  tax  levy  and, 
therefore,  was  included  in  estimates  of  debt  service 
charges. 

Corporate  Stock 

This  type  of  bond  is  amortized  by  annual  pay- 
ments to  a  sinking  fund  and  redeemed  at  maturity 
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TABLE  6 

Tax  Notes  Issued 

to  Allow  for  Miscellaneous  Contingencies 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

One  Percent 

Tax  Notes  Redeemed 

Interest 

Fiscal  Year 

of  Tax  Levy 

During  Succeeding 

at 

Total  Cost 

to  be  Borrowed 

Fiscal  Year 

1.987% 

1938 

4.628  (1) 

18.750* 

^-1939 

2.314  (2) 

4.628  (1) 

0.091 

4.720 

1939-40 

4.939  (3) 

2.314  (2) 

0.045 

2.360 

1940-41 

5-150  (4) 

4.939  (3) 

0.098 

5-037 

1941-42 

S.478  (5) 

5.150  (4) 

0.102 

5.252 

*  "old"  type  special  revenue  bills  outstanding  t 

o  be  redeemed  in  1938 

from  such  fund.  Before  the  extent  of  sinking  fund 
payments  could  be  determined,  it  was  necessary 
to  tabulate  outstanding  corporate  stock  according 
to  date  of  issue,  amount  of  issue  and  date  of  matur- 
ity. This  information,  as  well  as  interest  rates,  was 
obtained  from  Comptroller's  reports. 

Under  the  charter,  moneys  of  the  several  sinking 
funds  may  be  invested  in  city,  New  York  State  or 
federal  obligations,  but  such  investments  must  earn 
not  less  than  3  percent  per  annum.  In  practice, 
sinking  fund  investments  have  generally  returned 
more  than  the  legal  minimum,  but  it  was  believed 
unwise  to  compute  payments  on  the  assumption 
that  future  earnings  will  exceed  the  required  per- 
centage. Therefore,  annual  payments  were  esti- 
mated for  sinking  funds  earning  3  percent,  and 
interest  was  computed  at  known  rates  for  each 
issue. 


However,  the  tabulation  shows  the  gradual  decrease 
in  amount  of  payments  due  to  the  maturity  of 
certain  issues  of  these  bonds.  (9) 

The  1937  and  prior  capital  budgets  authorized 
improvements  which,  when  financed,  will  increase 
the  corporate  stock  outstanding  as  of  January  1, 
1937.  It  appears  from  staff  analyses  that  about 
38  million  of  corporate  stock  will  soon  be  issued 
to  finance  improvements  authorized  prior  to  1937, 
and  that  an  additional  37.625  million  will  be  sold- 
to  pay  for  1937  capital  budget  authorizations.  It 
was  assumed  that  this  corporate  stock  will  be  issued 
as  40-year  bonds  and  that  38  million  will  be  out- 
standing on  January  1,  1938,  and  37.625  million 
on  July  1,  1939.  Annual  sinking  fund  payments, 
on  the  basis  of  investments  earning  3  percent,  were 
calculated   at    $503,971    for    the   former,  and 


TABLE  7 

Annual  Contributions  to  Sinking  Funds  On  Corporate  Stock  Outstanding  lanuary  1 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

,  1937 

Fiscal 
Year 

Amount 

Fiscal 
Year 

Amount 

Fiscal 
Year 

Amount 

1938 

17.59 

1944-45 

15.15 

1951-52 

14.87 

J^-1939 

16.96 

1945-46 

15.15 

1952-53 

14.76 

1939-40 

16.91 

1946-47 

15.13 

1953-54 

14.40 

1940-41 

16.71 

1947-48 

15.11 

1954-55 

13.74 

1941-42 

15.79 

1048-49 

15.08 

1955-56 

13.29 

1942-43 

15.42 

1949-50 

14-98 

1956-57 

12-77 

1943-44 

15.27 

1950-51 

14.93 

1957-58 

11.86 

Table  7  contains  the  results  of  these  estimates  $499,009.16  for  the  latter  issue, 
through   the   fiscal   year    1957-58.    The  actual 

contributions  are,  of  course,  some  thousands  of   

j  ii     .  .i  . i        j     •       i     r»  •    j •  (9)  See   section    on    "Capital    Outlay"    for    amount    of  debt 

dollars  more  than  the  decimal  figures  indicate.  outstanding. 
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Serial  Bonds 

Serial  bonds  which  mature  in  equal  annual  in- 
stallments also  had  to  be  tabulated  according  to 
date  of  issue,  term,  and  amount  of  each  issue 
outstanding  as  of  January  1,  1937.  From  these 
tabulations  the  amounts  of  serial  bonds  maturing 
each  year  were  determined,  and  interest  was  esti- 
mated at  the  going  rates  on  the  various  issues. 

Serial  Certificates  of  Indebtedness,  outstanding 
as  of  January  1,  1937,  amounted  to  only  7.9  mil- 
lion, and  since  this  type  of  obligation  is  redeemed 
in  equal  annual  installments  the  payments  are  here 
included  along  with  serial  bond  redemptions  in 
Table  8. 

In  addition  to  corporate  stock  financing,  the  1937 
and  prior  capital  budgets  also  authorized  improve- 
ments to  be  financed  by  serial  bonds.  Staff  an- 
alyses indicate  that  about  54.78  million  of  serial 
bonds  authorized  prior  to  1937,  and  approximately 


38.4  million  authorized  in  the  1937  capital  budget, 
remain  to  be  issued.  As  was  the  case  with  corporate 
stock,  it  was  supposed  that  54.78  million  of  new 
serial  bonds  would  be  outstanding  by  January  1, 
1938,  and  that  38.4  million  will  be  added  by  July 
1,  1939.  It  was  further  assumed  that  35  percent 
of  this  new  debt  will  be  10-year,  and  65  percent 
25-year  bonds. 

The  date  of  issue  and  fiscal  year  in  which  re- 
demption payments  would  be  made  are  shown  in 
Table  9  for  these  two  groups  of  serial  bonds.  The 
3.61  million  annual  installment  on  54.78  million 
of  bonds  expected  to  be  outstanding  January  I, 
1938,  commences  during  1939-40,  and  continues 
until  the  10-year  term  issue  is  retired;  after  1947- 
48,  the  annual  installment  of  1.48  million  is  for 
the  25-year  issue.  Similar  results  obtain  for  the 
38.40  million  of  bonds  assumed  to  be  outstanding 
July  1,  1939. 

The  estimated  interest  charges,  at  rates  fixed  at 


TABLE  8 

Annual  Redemption  of  Serial  Bonds  Outstanding  January  1,  1937 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Year 

Amount 

Year 

Amount 

Year 

Amount 

1938 

*  33.71 

1944-45 

14.70 

1951-52 

11.81 

H-1939 

*  9.12 

1945-46 

14-10 

1952-53 

11.81 

1939-40 

*  32.55 

1946-47 

12.53 

1953-54 

11.80 

1940-41 

*  31.70 

1947-48 

12.49 

1954-55 

11.80 

1941-42 

*  30.05 

1948-49 

12.49 

1955-56 

11.81 

1942-43 

*  23.73 

1949-50 

12.50 

1956-57 

11.52 

1943-44 

22.34 

1950-51 

11.97 

1957-58 

11.54 

*  Includes  redemption  of  Serial  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 


TABLE  9 

Annual  Redemption  of  Serial  Bonds  Authorized  Prior 
to  1938  Capital  Budget 
(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Fiscal 
Year 

Annual  Redemption: 

of  Bonds  Issued 
Jan.  1„  1938 

of  Bonds  Issued 
July  1,  1939 

1938 

(54.78) 

1^-1939 

(38.40) 

1939-40 

3.61 

1940-41 

3.61 

2-53 

1947-48 

3.61 

2-53 

1948-49 

1.48 

2-53 

1949-50 

1.48 

1.04 
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issue  on  corporate  stock,  serial  bonds  and  serial 
certificates  of  indebtedness  outstanding  as  of 
January  1,  1937,  are  given  in  Table  10.  Interest 
computed  at  4  percent  per  annum  on  new  cor- 
porate stock  and  serial  bonds,  authorized  prior  to 
1938,  expected  to  be  issued,  is  also  shown. 


BALANCE  OF  INCOME  AVAILABLE  FOR 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

The  predicted  costs  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  of  appropriations  required  by  law,  were 
added  to  estimated  debt  service  charges  for  each 


TABLE  10 

Estimated  Interest  Charges  on  Corporate  Stock  Serial  Bonds  and  Serial  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Fiscal 

Outstanding 

New 

Fiscal 

Outstanding 

New 

Year 

Jan.  1,  1937 

Issue 

Year 

Jan.  1,  1937 

Issue 

1938 

83.26 

3.71 

1948-49 

71.65 

4.56 

J^-1939 

41.05 

3.37 

1949-50 

70.18 

4-43 

1939-40 

81.34 

6.68 

1950-51 

70.27 

4.32 

1940-41 

79.54 

6.48 

1951-52 

69.55 

4.22 

1941-42 

77.49 

6.24 

1952-53 

68.25 

4.12 

1942-43 

75.89 

5.99 

1953-54 

66.59 

4.02 

1943-44 

74.74 

5.74 

1954-55 

63.47 

3.92 

1944-45 

73.99 

S.50 

1955-56 

61.36 

3.82 

1945-46 

73.37 

5.25 

1956-57 

59.01 

3.72 

1946-47 

72.79 

5.01 

1957-58 

54.35 

3-62 

1947-48 

72.27 

4.76 

The  decimal  figures  are  usually  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars  more  than  actual  charges  com- 
puted, but  this  table  indicates  the  magnitude  of 
interest  payments  required  by  existing  funded 
debt. 

Assessment  Bonds 

These  obligations  are  issued  to  replenish  moneys 
in  the  Street  and  Park  Opening  Fund  and  the 
Street  Improvement  Fund,  and  the  proceeds  used 
to  finance  assessable  improvements.  Special  assess- 
ments levied  on  real  property  benefitted  by  such 
improvements  are  paid  into  one  of  the  two  funds, 
usually  in  several  annual  installments,  and  at 
maturity  assessment  bonds  are  redeemed  from  the 
fund  on  account  of  which  such  bonds  were  issued. 

Forecasting  interest  charges  on  assessment  bonds 
presented  many  practical  difficulties.  Therefore, 
the  amounts  of  outstanding  assessment  bonds  pre- 
dicted in  the  Assessable  Improvement  Study,  were 
assumed  to  represent  the  extent  of  such  future 
debt.  (10)  Interest  due  each  year  was  figured  at 
3.5  percent,  which  has  represented  a  general 
average  rate  for  assessment  bonds.  The  resulting 
estimates  of  interest  charges  are  shown  in  Table 
11. 


(10)  See  section  of  this  report  on  "Assessable  Improve- 
ments." 


fiscal  year.  The  resulting  amounts  of  Outgo  were 
then  subtracted  from  total  revenues  to  obtain  the 
balance  of  income  available  to  finance  new  cap- 
ital outlays. 

These  analyses  indicated  that  some  14.2  mil- 
lion will  be  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1939-40  to 
finance  such  improvements  as  may  be  authorized 
in  the  nine  months  capital  budget  of  1938;  and 
that  a  balance  of  about  25  million  will  be  avail- 
able during  the  fiscal  year  1940-41  to  finance  1939 
capital  budget  authorizations. 

Figure  20,  showing  total  Outgo  for  the  three 
6-year  periods,  reveals  that  some  310  million  will 
be  available  to  finance  capital  outlays  during  the 
first  6-year  period,  about  545  million  during  the 
second,  and  approximately  730  million  during  the 
third  period. 

1938  Final  Valuations  as  Related  to  this  Study 

Since  the  forecasts  of  assessed  values  were 
made  early  in  1937,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  final  valuations  as  fixed  for 
the  year  1938.  Table  12  shows  changes  in  the 
final  valuations  for  1937  and  1938,  as  well  as  the 
predicted  values  for  1938,  in  millions  of  dollars — 
actual  figures  are  slightly  higher  than  the  decimals 
shown.  While  the  final  real  estate  and  total 
values  increased  by  more  than  81  and  50  millions 
respectively  over  1937,  special  franchise  valuations, 
as  fixed  by  the  State  Tax  Commission,  decreased 
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TABLE  11 

Estimated  Interest 

Charges  on  Assessment  Bonds  Assumed  to  be  Outstanding 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Fiscal 

Bonds 

Fiscal 

Bonds 

Year 

Outstanding 

Interest 

Year 

Outstanding 

Interest 

1938 

93.66 

3.27 

1947-48 

119.64 

4.18 

H-1939 

92.80 

1.62 

1948-49 

120.68 

4.22 

1939-40 

98.13 

3.43 

1949-50 

121.62 

4.25 

1940-41 

106.80 

3.73 

1950-51 

122.49 

4.28 

1941-42 

112.54 

3-93 

1951-52 

122.99 

4.30 

1942-43 

114.25 

3.99 

1952-53 

123.75 

4.33 

1943-44 

115.22 

4.03 

1953-54 

123.46 

4-32 

1944-45 

116.19 

4.06 

1954-55 

123.58 

4.32 

1945-46 

117.34 

4.10 

1955-56 

123-40 

4.31 

1946-47 

118.45 

4.14 

1956-57 

123.11 

4.30 

TABLE;  12 

1937  and  1938  Final  Values,  and  Predicted  Assessed  Values  for  1938 
(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Final  1937 

Final  1938 

Change 

Predicted  1938 

Excess 
over  1938 
Final 

Real  Estate 
Special  Franchises 
Total 

(d) — Decrease 

15,892 

707 
16,599 

15,973 
677 
16,650 

81 

30  (d) 

so 

16,286 
742 
17,029 

313 
65 
379 

30.6  million.  If  the  equalization  rates  used  by 
the  State  Commission  had  corresponded  with  the 
City  Tax  Commission  figures,  special  franchise 
would  be  increased  by  approximately  65  million; 
which  amount  is  equivalent  to  the  excess  of  pre- 
dicted over  final  valuation  for  1938. 

Based  upon  expected  population  growth,  a  pro- 
jection of  the  rent  index  curve,  and  size  of  family 
as  compared  with  1934,  the  "full"  value  of  real 
estate  was  forecast  at  19,160  million.  The  ratio 
of  assessed  to  "full"  value  was  predicted  at  85 
percent,  which  produced  an  estimated  assessed 
value  of  16,286  million  for  1938.  Table  12  shows 
this  figure  to  be  about  313  million  above  the  final 
value  of  real  estate,  or  83.36  percent  of  "full" 
value  instead  of  the  expected  85  percent.  The 
313  million,  together  with  the  excess  of  estimated 
over  final  special  franchise  valuations,  make  the 
predicted  total  assessed  value  about  379  million 
greater  than  the  1938  final  figure. 

While  the  final  assessed  valuation  for  1938  will 
also  apply  to  the  first  six  months  of  1939,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  charter,  there  will  un- 


doubtedly be  a  net  increase  in  1939  figures  over 
1938,  due  to  a  change  in  the  taxable  status  of 
newly  constructed  and  rehabilitated  buildings 
completed  by  December  15,  1938,  that  are  not  on 
the  1938  assessment  roll.  The  resulting  increase 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1939  will  probably  not 
coincide  with  the  staff  prediction,  inasmuch  as 
1938  special  franchise  values  will  remain  fixed 
until  July,  1939. 

The  over-estimation  of  1938  assessed  valuations 
emphasizes  one  of  the  qualifications  to  which 
financial  forecasts  are  subject.  Although  obviously 
liable  to  error,  especially  over  short  periods  of 
time,  these  predictions  furnish  a  sound  compara- 
tive basis  for  examination  of  the  city's  probable 
financial  resources.  For  example,  the  1938  Ex- 
ecutive Budget  requires  about  462  million  from 
real  estate  taxes,  which,  levied  on  the  final  as- 
sessed value,  will  result  in  a  slightly  higher  tax 
rate  for  1938  than  would  have  been  necessary  un- 
der the  predicted  valuation.  Revenue  from  tax 
levy  remains  the  same,  regardless  of  the  fact 
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that  the  final  valuation  is  lower,  and  the  actual 
tax  rate  higher,  than  was  forecast  for  1938. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  main  objective  of 
this  study  was  to  ascertain  the  city's  probable 
ability  to  finance  new  permanent  improvements.  If 
future  operating  outgo  should  exceed  estimated 
costs,  the  necessary  revenues  must  be  raised  in  order 
for  the  city  to  function,  or  if  operating  expenditures 


can,  by  efficient  management,  be  reduced  below 
the  predicted  levels,  then  less  revenue  will  be  re- 
quired. But  in  either  case,  the  relative  differences 
between  total  income  and  operating  outgo  during 
the  three  6-year  periods,  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce balances,  available  to  finance  capital  outlays, 
in  amounts  that  will  be  practically  equivalent  to 
those  forecast. 


Capital 

Before  ascertaining  the  amounts  of  new  outlays 
that  could  be  financed  with  the  balance  of  income 
available  for  the  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  a  future  debt  limit  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  new  borrowing  that  would  be  possible 
thereunder.  Based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the 
amounts  of  future  capital  outlays  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  new  borrowing  power,  the  succeeding  step 
considered  methods  of  financing  such  outlays  in 
accordance  with  charter  provisions,  determined  the 
costs  thereof,  and  the  effect  of  these  expenditures 
upon  the  two  percent  tax  limit.  Then,  having  de- 
termined the  amounts  of  capital  outlays  within  the 
city's  indicated  financial  resources,  an  eighteen- 
year  program  of  expenditures  was  formulated. 

BORROWING  POWER 

The  State  Constitution  limits  the  indebtedness 
of  New  York  City  to  10  percent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  taxable  real  estate,  including  special 


(11)  See  "Capital  Outlay"  section  of  this  report  for  the  ratio 
of  debt  to  assessed  valuation. 


Outlay 

franchises.  (12)  Under  several  court  interpretations, 
all  funded  debt,  land  and  contract  liabilities,  and 
corporate  stock  notes  (which  become  bond  antici- 
pation notes  under  the  charter)  are  included  with- 
in the  debt  limit.  But  outstanding  county  bonds, 
water  debt,  a  certain  self-liquidating  portion  of 
rapid  transit  and  dock  debt,  debt  for  fully  self- 
liquidating  improvements,  city  debt  held  by  the 
sinking  funds,  budget  appropriations  for  redemp- 
tion of  funded  debt  and  sinking  fund  installments, 
and  cash  balances  remaining  from  bond  issues 
when  used  for  debt  payments,  are  excluded  from 
the  10  percent  limit. 

Term  Debt  and  Assessed  Value 

The  difficulties  involved  in  estimating  future 
debt  within  the  Constitutional  limitation,  were 


(12)  As  amended  in  1938,  the  State  Constitution  provides 
that,  after  January  1,  1939,  the  City's  indebtedness  shall  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  average  assessed  valuation  of  real 
estate,  subject  to  taxation,  as  determined  by  the  last  com- 
pleted assessment  rolls  and  the  four  preceding  rolls.  The  debt 
limit  considered  in  this  study  is  related  to  current  assessed 
valuations,  but  it  was  not  practicable  to  revise  the  estimates  to 
accord  with  the  average  assessed  value  for  the  preceding  five 
years. 


TABLE  13 

Ratio  of  Outstanding  Term  Debt  to  Assessed  Valuation 
(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Percent 

Percent 

Year 

Debt  as  of 

Assessed 

Debt  of 

Year 

Debt  as  of 

Assessed 

Debt  of 

January  1 

Value 

Value 

January  1 

Value 

Value 

1921 

*1,126 

9,972 

11.3 

1930 

1,869 

18,203 

10.3 

1922 

1,219 

10,249 

11.9 

1931 

1,994 

18,806 

10.6 

1923 

1,241 

10,596 

11.7 

1932 

2,078 

19,616 

10.6 

1924 

1,225 

11,148 

11.0 

1933 

2,010 

18,457 

10.9 

1925 

1,344 

11,901 

11.3 

1934 

2,064 

17,149 

12.0 

1926 

1,413 

12,997 

10.9 

1935 

2,126 

16,649 

12.8 

1927 

1,491 

14,539 

10.3 

1936 

2,128 

16,678 

12.8 

1928 

1,632 

15,845 

10.3 

1937 

2,173 

16,599 

13.1 

1929 

1,741 

17,133 

10.2 
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considerable,  and,  therefore,  an  exact  application 
of  the  10  percent  limit  was  not  attempted  in  this 
study.  Term  debt — Corporate  stock  and  serial 
bonds  outstanding  as  of  January  1  each  year — 
was  tabulated  and  expressed  as  a  percent  of  as- 
sessed value  for  the  period  1921  to  1937  inclusive, 
with  the  results  as  shown  in  Table  13.  Since  as- 
sessment bonds  (which  were  less  than  5  percent 
of  this  debt),  serial  certificates  of  indebtedness 
issued  for  relief,  corporate  stock  notes  and  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  general  fund  bonds  were 
excluded,  the  tabulation  reveals  debt  resulting 
mainly  from  past  capital  improvements.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  the  average  of  this  debt  for 
the  seventeen  years  was  11.3  percent  of  total  as- 
sessed value;  and  that,  while  values  and  total  debt 
increased  during  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's, 
the  ratio  decreased;  but  the  ratio  again  climbed 
to  even  higher  levels  after  the  depression  had 
forced  assessed  valuations  down.  See  Figure  22. 
The  past  relation  of  debt  to  assessed  value  fur- 
nishes a  partial  guide  to  possible  future  amounts 
of  new  outlays,  but  the  maturity  of  debt  out- 
standing January  1,  1937,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "old"  debt,  also  enters  into  the  picture. 

Maturity  of  "Old"  Debt 

The  annual  amounts  of  "old"  debt  maturing 
were  readily  obtained  from  estimates  previously 
described  under  "Term  Debt  Service,"  and  are 
given  in  Table  14  up  to  June  30,  1958.  While 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  present  amount  of  "old" 
debt  will  have  been  retired,  about  1,358  million 


will  still  be  outstanding  some  twenty  years  hence; 
Figure  21  illustrates  graphically  the  total  and 
per  capita  amounts  of  "old"  debt  estimated  to 
be  outstanding  each  year.  Both  Figure  21  and 
Table  14  suggest  that  new  debt  for  future  per- 
manent improvements  will  be  limited  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  rate  of  maturity  of  this  "old"  debt. 

Maturity  of  Debt  Outstanding  January  1,  3939 

In  the  discussion  of  "Service  Charges  on  Out- 
standing Debt,"  service  was  included  to  cover  debt 
authorized  in  1937  and  prior  capital  budgets, 
which  had  not  been  issued  by  January  1,  1937, 
but  which  was  assumed  to  be  outstanding  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1939.  Table  15  shows  total  resulting  debt 
that  would  be  outstanding  as  of  January  1,  1939, 
with  estimated  annual  maturities,  commencing 
July,  1939.  The  retirement  of  these  obligations, 
together  with  any  future  increases  in  assessed  val- 
uation will,  of  course,  create  additional  borrowing 
power  to  finance  new  capital  outlay.  Reference 
to  Table  14  will  reveal  that  the  issuance  of  debt 
authorized  prior  to  the  1938  capital  budget,  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  outstanding  debt  by  about  168 
million  to  a  total  of  more  than  2,225  million  on 
July  1,  1939.  The  actual  amounts  calculated  are 
slightly  higher  than  the  decimals  given  in  Table  15. 

Future  Debt  Limit  and  Borrowing  Power 

The  next  step  in  measuring  the  city's  ability  to 
finance  new  capital  outlays  involved  the  determina- 
tion of  a  future  limit  on  funded  debt  and  the 
amount  of  such  outlays  that  could  be  obtained 


TABLE  14 


Annual  Maturity  of 

"Old"  Term  Debt 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Outstanding 

Maturity 

Year 

Outstanding 

Maturity 

Year 

1-1-37 

2,173 

60 

7-1-47 

1,804 

13 

1-1-38 

2,112 

46 

7-1-48 

1,790 

18 

1-1-39 

2,066 

9 

7-1-49 

1,771 

17 

7-1-39 

2,057 

35 

7-1-50 

1,754 

16 

7-1-40 

2,021 

65 

7-1-51 

1,738 

21 

7-1-41 

1,956 

51 

7-1-52 

1,716 

50 

7-1-42 

1,904 

33 

7-1-53 

1,666 

78 

7-1-43 

1,871 

24 

7-1-54 

1,587 

61 

7-1-44 

1,846 

14 

7-1-55 

1,525 

61 

7-1-45 

1,831 

14 

7-1-56 

1„464 

106 

7-1-46 

1,817 

13 

7-1-57 

1,358 

61 

"old"  debt — corporate  stock  and  serial  bonds  (Actual  amounts  slightly  higher  than  decimals) 
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OUTGO 

ESTIMATES  OF  TOTAL    OUTGO   FOR  THREE    6  -  YEAR  PERIODS 
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TABLE  15 

Maturity  of  Term  Debt  Assumed  to  be  Outstanding  on 

Tanna  rv    1     1  (HQ 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Fiscal 

Outstanding 

Annual 

Fiscal 

Outstanding 

Annual 

Year 

July  1 

Maturity 

Year 

July  1 

Maturity 

1939 

2,225 

37 

1948 

1,906 

21 

1940 

2,186 

69 

1949 

1,882 

18 

1941 

2,115 

56 

1950 

1,864 

17 

1942 

2,057 

37 

1951 

1,844 

22 

1943 

2,018 

29 

1952 

1,820 

51 

1944 

1,987 

19 

1953 

1,768 

79 

194S 

1,966 

19 

1954 

1,686 

62 

1946 

1,945 

17 

1955 

1,622 

62 

1947 

1,926 

18 

1956 

1,558 

107 

under  this  assumed  debt  limit.  Table  13  shows 
that  while  outstanding  debt  averaged  11.3  percent 
of  assessed  value  during  1921  to  1937,  the  ratio 
was  13.1  on  January  1,  1937.  Debt  retirement 
being  relatively  slow,  it  was  not  realistic  to  ex- 
pect an  immediate  reduction  in  the  1937  ratio. 
Therefore,  the  future  limitation  was  computed  at 
13.1  percent  of  assessed  value,  and  the  extent  of 
new  outlays  was  assumed  to  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  limit  thus  established  and  the  amount 
of  did  debt  still  outstanding  each  year.  The  next 
step  was  necessarily  based  upon  certain  supposi- 
tions as  to  the  manner  of  financing  and  the  types 
of  obligations  that  could  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
indicated  new  outlays. 

FINANCING  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  UNDER 
THE  CHARTER 

After  January  1,  1938,  the  new  charter  restricts 
the  types  of  term  obligations  that  may  be  issued 
to  finance  capital  projects  to  serial  bonds  and  cor- 
porate stock;  and  provides  that  no  obligations  of 
any  nature  or  kind  shall  be  issued  except  for  the 
purposes  for  which  obligations  of  such  nature  or 
kind  are  by  the  charter  expressly  authorized  to  be 
issued. (13) 


(13)  Chapter  235  of  the  Laws  of  1939,  State  of  New  York 
(amending  the  general  municipal)  law,  in  relation  to  the  maturi- 
ties  of  obligations  and  the  determination  of  the  periods  of 
probable  usefulness  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  municipal 
bond  issues)  reduces  the  term  of  obligations  for  certain  pur- 
poses as  provided  in  the  charter.  It  was  not  possible  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  these  further  limitations  on  the  term  of 
issue  of  obligations  assumed  hereinafter.  Under  the  broad 
assumptions  employed  in  this  study,  however,  it  is  doubtful  that 
a  shorter  term  for  certain  bonds  would  materially  affect  the 
conclusions,  especially  since  the  major  outlays  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  for  purposes  for  which  a  long  term  bond  may  still  be 
issued. 


Corporate  Stock 

Corporate  stock  or  serial  bonds  may  be  issued 
to  finance  the  following  types  of  permanent  im- 
provements: water  supply,  rapid  transit  or  other 
public  utility  services;  docks  and  wharfs;  bridges 
or  tunnels  between  boroughs;  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property.  Bonds  issued  for  these  pur- 
poses cannot  exceed  a  50-year  maturity,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  243  of  the  charter.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  specific  limitations  on  maturities, 
Section  242  of  the  charter  provides  that  no  bonds 
shall  be  issued  to  mature  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  not  exceeding  ninety  percent  of  the 
term  of  useful  existence  of  the  object  for  which 
such  bonds  are  issued. 


Serial  Bonds 

Serial  bonds  may  also  be  issued  for  terms  not  ex- 
ceeding the  maturities  noted,  to  finance:  sewage 
disposal  works,  and  permanent  fireproof  structures 
— 35  years;  permanent  equipment  in  new  struc- 
tures— 30  years;  park  equipment,  incinerator 
plants,  transmission  systems  and  other  permanent 
improvements — 10  years.  Section  244  further  pro- 
vides that,  commencing  July  1,  1938,  not  more 
than  98  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
expended  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  for  all 
purposes  mentioned  above  shall  be  financed  by 
serial  bonds;  and  not  less  than  2  percent  shall  be 
financed  by  tax  notes  or  cash;  and  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  maximum  percentage  of  the 
amount  to  be  expended  for  such  purposes  which 
may  be  financed  by  serial  bonds  shall  be  dimin- 
ished by  2  percent  of  such  amount  over  and 
above  the  percentage  authorized  for  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  the  minimum  percentage  to  be 
financed  by  tax  notes  or  cash  shall  be  increased 
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by  2  percent  of  such  amount  over  and  above  the 
percentage  required  for  the  preceding  year. 

At  this  stage  of  the  analysis  it  was  impracti- 
cal to  attempt  to  define  specific  purposes  for 
which  new  obligations  might  be  issued.  There- 
fore, new  outlays  (obtained  as  the  difference  be- 
tween an  assumed  debt  limit  and  outstanding 
debt)  for  each  year  were  supposed  to  be  financed 
as  follows:  35  percent  by  corporate  stock,  and  65 
percent  by  serial  bonds  and  tax  notes.  Of  this 
65  percent  balance,  2  percent  was  supposed  to  be 
tax  notes  for  1938  outlays,  and  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  by  tax  notes  was  increased  by  2  percent 
each  year  thereafter.  (14)  On  this  basis  there  would 
be  no  serial  bonds  issued  after  1988;  this,  of  course, 
does  not  entirely  accord  with  Section  243  of  the 
charter,  which  permits  either  corporate  stock  or 
serial  bonds  for  certain  purposes.  However,  this 
analysis  resulted  in  conclusions  as  to  amounts  of 
new  outlays  that  could  be  financed,  hereinafter 
described.  The  35  percent  factor  represents  the 
proportion  of  corporate  stock  issued  during  recent 
years,  which  has  amounted  to  just  over  one-third 
of  total  corporate  stock  and  serial  bonds  issued. 

Cost  oj  "Hypothetical"  Outlays 

Annual  debt  service  on  these  hypothetical  out- 
lays was  then  estimated  for  corporate  stock  with 
a  forty-year  maturity  and  annual  installments  to 
sinking  funds  earning  3  percent;  35  percent  of 
the  serial  bonds  were  supposed  to  be  ten-year,  and 
65  percent  twenty-five-year  term,  with  redemption  t 
in  equal  annual  installments,  the  first  beginning 
two  years  after  issue;  interest  was  computed  at 
4  percent. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  indicated  no  dif- 
ficulties for  the  first  six  years  but  conclusively 
demonstrated:  (1)  that  if  the  total  hypothetical 
outlays  should  be  financed,  the  annual  accumula- 
tion of  service  charges  for  debt,  issued  during  the 
first  6-year  period,  would  exceed  the  funds  avail- 
able during  the  second  and  third  periods;  (2) 
that  as  a  result,  the  amounts  of  the  hypothetical 
outlays  for  the  second  and  third  6-year  periods 
would  have  to  be  drastically  reduced;  (3)  that 
the  assumed  debt  limit  (13.1  percent  of  assessed 
value)  was  not  as  restrictive  in  respect  to  new 
outlays  as  was  the  insufficiency  of  funds  to  finance 
such  outlays;  and,  (4)  that  the  recent  trend  of 


(14)  This  assumption  places  tax  notes  within  the  10  percent 
debt  limit.  Prior  to  January  1,  1939,  tax  notes  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  10  percent  debt  limit;  but  the  State  Constitution 
now  permits  the  exclusion  of  debt  service  on  tax  notes,  issued 
to  finance  permanent  improvements,  from  the  2  percent  real 
estate  tax  limit  whenever  the  principal  amount  of  such  tax 
notes  is  included  within  the  10  percent  debt  limit. 


financing  about  15  percent  of  capital  outlays  by 
tax  notes  should  be  continued,  until  the  charter  re- 
quires a  greater  percentage,  to  keep  service 
charges  on  new  debt  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds. 

NEW  OUTLAYS  WITHIN  THE  CITY'S 
FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

With  the  conclusions  of  the  above  analysis  as 
a  guide,  the  amounts  of  new  outlays  that  could 
be  financed  by  available  funds  were  predicted  for 
each  6-year  period,  and  the  total  outlay  for  each 
period  was  spread  equally  over  the  six  years. 

Since  the  nine  months  capital  budget  for  1938 
was  to  be  made  under  provisions  of  law  in  force 
prior  to  January  1938,  it  was  excluded  from  the 
first  6-year  period.  However,  the  probable  amount 
of  authorizations  and  the  methods  of  financing  are 
of  interest  in  this  study.  Debt  limitations  and 
available  funds  indicate  that  76.2  millions  of  new 
outlay  can  be  undertaken  during  the  last  nine 
months  of  1938. 

For  the  first  6-year  period,  1939  to  1944  in- 
clusive, total  outlays  of  750.6  million,  or  125.1 
million  per  year  are  indicated;  during  the  second 
period,  1945  to  1950  inclusive,  not  more  than 
589.2  million,  or  98.2  million  per  year  seem  pos- 
sible; and  693  million,  or  115.5  million  per  year, 
is  the  extent  of  outlay  indicated  for  the  six  years, 
1951  to  1956  inclusive. 

Financing  New  Outlays 

Two  studies  were  then  made  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  charter  on  financing  predicted  out- 
lays, the  first,  Analysis  I,  on  the  supposition  that 
35  percent  of  annual  outlay  would  be  financed  by 
corporate  stock,  and  65  percent  by  serial  bonds 
and  tax  notes.  In  accordance  with  charter  pro- 
visions, 2  percent  of  the  amount  in  the  1938  cap- 
ital budget  that  may  be  financed  by  serial  bonds 
was  supposed  to  be  paid  for  by  tax  notes,  and  the 
amount  of  tax  notes  was  increased  by  2  percent 
for  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  as  shown  in 
Table  16. 

Analysis  II,  guided  by  conclusion  four  on  the 
"Cost  of  'Hypothetical'  Outlays,"  was  based  upon 
14.85  percent  of  annual  outlays  being  financed  by 
tax  notes,  and  the  remaining  85.15  percent  by 
bonds.  Of  the  bonds,  it  was  assumed  that  35 
percent  would  be  corporate  stock  and  65  percent 
serial  bonds.  Reference  to  Table  17  will  reveal 
that  by  1948,  the  charter  would  require  a  larger 
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TABLE  16 
Financing  New  Capital  Outlays — Analysis  I 
(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Year 

Total 
Outlay 

Corp. 

Stock 

Balance 

Taj 

% 

Notes 
Amount 

Serial 
Bonds 

Total 
Bonds 

1938 

76.2 

26.67 

49.53 

2 

0-99 

48.53 

75.20 

1939 

125.1 

43.78 

81.31 

4 

3.25 

78-06 

121.84 

1940 

125.1 

43.78 

81.31 

6 

4.87 

76.43 

120-22 

1941 

125.1 

43.78 

81.31 

8 

6.50 

74.80 

118.59 

1942 

125.1 

43.78 

81.31 

10 

8.13 

73.18 

116.96 

1943 

125.1 

43.78 

81.31 

12 

9.75 

71.55 

115.34 

1944 

125.1 

43.78 

81.31 

14 

11.38 

69.93 

113.71 

1945 

98.2 

34.37 

63.83 

16 

10.21 

53.61 

87.98 

1946 

98.2 

34.37 

63.83 

18 

11.48 

52.34 

86.71 

1947 

98.2 

34.37 

63.83 

20 

12.76 

51.06 

85.43 

1948 

98.2 

34.37 

63.83 

22 

14-04 

49.78 

84.15 

1949 

98.2 

34.37 

63.83 

24 

15.31 

48-51 

82.88 

1950 

98.2 

34.37 

63.83 

26 

16.59 

47.23 

81.60 

1951 

115.5 

40.42 

75.07 

28 

21.02 

54.05 

94.47 

1952 

115.5 

40.42 

75.07 

30 

22.52 

52.55 

92.97 

1953 

115.5 

40.42 

75.07 

32 

24.02 

51.05 

91.47 

1954 

115.5 

40.42 

75.07 

34 

25.52 

49.54 

89.97 

1955 

115.5 

40.42 

75.07 

36 

27.02 

48.04 

88.47 

1956 

115.5 

40.42 

75.07 

38 

28.52 

46.54 

86.97 

(Calculated  amounts  ajre  slightly  larger  than  the  decimals  shown) 

amount  of  tax  notes  than  is  provided  by  Analysis 
II.  Therefore,  the  supposed  methods  of  financing 
under  Analysis  II  were  discarded  after  1947,  and 
the  assumptions  underlying  Analysis  I  were  em- 
ployed for  the  years  1948  to  1956. 

As  revealed  by  the  tables,  Analyses  I  and  II 
are  not  entirely  consistent;  while  IS. IS  million  in 
tax  notes  would  be  required  in  1948  under  the 
2  percent  cumulative  provisions  of  the  charter  as 
shown  in  Table  17,  the  necessary  22  percent  of 
tax  notes  in  Analysis  I  is  only  14.04  million  for 
1948.  These  analyses  also  ignore  exceptions  to 
limitations  upon  the  use  of  tax  notes.  Section  245 
of  the  charter  permits  the  issuance  of  serial  bonds 
for  any  capital  project  costing  more  than 
$20,000,000  notwithstanding  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  Sections  243  and  244,  heretofore  quoted, 
when  approved  by  a  three-quarters  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate. 

On  the  basis  of  suppositions  as  to  the  specific 
purposes  for  which  outlays  are  to  be  made,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  refine  these  analyses.  Such 
refinements,  however,  were  not  desirable  at  this 
stage  for  they  would  have  fixed  the  amounts  of 


outlays  for  certain  purposes  which  can  be  financed 
only  by  specific  types  of  obligations.  The  staff 
had  not  attempted  to  lay  out  a  capital  program 
as  yet,  and  nailing  down  the  methods  of  financing 
to  specific  purposes  would  presuppose  the  relative 
urgency  of  certain  types  of  projects  prior  to  an 
investigation  of  the  city's  needs  for  such  improve- 
ments. 

Future  Term  Debt 

The  extent  of  new  debt  and  maturities  thereof 
was  then  estimated,  employing  the  identical  sup- 
positions as  to  term  of  issue;  and  using  the  amounts 
of  bonds  suggested  by  Analysis  II  for  the  years 
1938  to  1947,  and  the  amounts  of  bonds 
obtained  from  Analysis  I  for  the  years  1948 
to  1956.  For  the  results  of  this  estimate 
see  Table  18.  The  first  column,  top  line,  gives 
the  amount  of  debt,  including  bonds  authorized 
prior  to  the  1938  capital  budget,  expected  to  be 
outstanding  on  January  1,  1939;  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  figures  in  first  column  result  from 
annual  retirement  of  old  and  new  debt,  and  in- 
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TABLE  17 

Financing  New  Capital  Outlays — Analysis  II 
(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Year 

Total 

Tax  Notes 

Total  Bonds 

Corp.  Stock 

Serial 

%  Tax  Notes 

Outlay 

Bonds 


Provided 

Required 

1938 

76.2 

11.31 

64-88 

22.70 

69.23 

2 

1939 

12S.1 

18.57 

106.52 

37.28 

69.23 

21.1 

4 

1940 

125.1 

18.57 

106.52 

37.28 

69.23 

21.1 

6 

1941 

125.1 

18.57 

106.52 

37.28 

69.23 

21.1 

8 

1942 

125.1 

18.57 

106.52 

37.28 

69.23 

21.1 

10 

1943 

125.1 

18.57 

106.52 

37.28 

69.23 

21.1 

12 

1944 

125.1 

18.57 

106.52 

37.28 

69.23 

21.1 

14 

194S 

98.2 

14.58 

83.61 

29.26 

54.35 

21.1 

16 

1946 

98.2 

14.58 

83.61 

29.26 

54.35 

21.1 

18 

1947 

98.2 

14.58 

83.61 

29.26 

54.35 

21.1 

20 

1948 

98.2 

14.58(*) 

83.61 

29.26 

54.35 

21.1 

22(*) 

1949 

98.2 

14.58 

83.61 

29.26 

54.35 

21.1 

24 

1950 

98.2 

14.58 

83.61 

29.26 

54.35 

21.1 

26 

(*) 

22%  of  Serial  Bonds  plus  Tax  Notes,  equals  15.15  million  tax  notes. 

(Calculated  amounts  are  slightly  larger  than  the  decimals  shown) 

elude  the  amounts  of  new  debt  added  each  fiscal 
year.  The  next  column  indicates  new  debt  assumed 
to  be  authorized  in  each  capital  budget  and  out- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding,  i.  e.,  July  1;  the  third  column  con- 
tains estimated  maturities  of  new  debt  only.  For 
example,  the  64  million  new  debt  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  1938  capital  budget  is  assumed  to 
be  outstanding  July  1,  1939  and  is  included  in  the 
2,290  millions;  the  106  million  from  the  1939  capi- 
tal budget  is  included  in  the  2,358  million  debt 
outstanding  July  1,  1940;  etc. 

Future  Debt  and  Assessed  Values 

Table  18  also  indicates  the  estimated  total  debt 
— corporate  stock  and  serial  bonds — that  would 
result  from  the  methods  of  financing  new  outlays 
employed  in  this  study;  Figure  21  shows  the  results 
graphically.  From  2,235  million  in  1939,  term 
debt  would  rise  gradually  to  a  peak  of  2,805  mil- 
lion in  July  1952,  and  then  decrease  annually  to 
2,657  million  by  July  1957.  The  decline  in  the 
later  years  is  due  in  part  to  a  more  rapid  retire- 
ment of  "old"  debt,  as  shown  on  the  chart,  and  in 
part  to  the  pay-as-you-gd  provisions  of  the  charter, 
which  were  found  to  become  more  restrictive  by 
1948  on  the  basis  of  Analyses  I  and  II. 


Figure  21  also  shows  term  debt  per  capita,  which 
increases  by  about  50  percent,  from  $195  in  1921, 
to  more  than  $290  in  1932;  and  remained  practi- 
cally at  this  level  up  to  1937.  The  future  debt, 
resulting  from  new  outlays  and  old  debt,  would 
rise  gradually  to  about  $320  per  capita  by  July 
1952,  or  only  about  10  percent,  and  then  decline 
to  $295  in  July  1957.  On  the  basis  of  expected 
population,  the  new  outlays  would  produce  rela- 
tively minor  increases  in  total  debt  per  capita  up 
to  1952,  and  effect  a  reduction  to  present  levels 
thereafter. 

Figure  22  reveals  the  past  relation  of  term,  or 
funded  debt  to  assessed  valuation.  Future  debt, 
shown  in  Table  18,  is  also  indicated  graphically 
on  Figure  22;  the  ratio  would  drop  abruptly  from 
13.1  in  1939,  to  11.3  percent  of  predicted  assessed 
value  in  July  1942.  With  minor  fluctuations  there- 
after, the  ratio  would  decline  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent by  July  1957;  which  suggests  that  the  methods 
of  financing  used  in  this  study  would  produce  a 
healthy  reduction  of  outstanding  debt  as  related 
to  assessed  valuation. 

Service  on  New  Term  Debt 

Annual  service  charges  for  debt  resulting  from 
new  outlays,  were  calculated  for  corporate  stock 
with  a  forty-year  maturity  and  annual  installments 
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TABLE  18 

Term  Debt  Resulting  from  Suggested  Financing  of  New  Outlays, 
(excluding  assessment  bonds) 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Fiscal 
Year 

Outstanding 
July  1 

New 

Debt 

Fiscal 
Year 

Outstanding 
July  1 

New  Debt 

Amount 

Maturity 

Amount 

Maturity 

1939 

2,235  (*) 

64. 

1948 

2,712 

84. 

41 

1939 

2,290 

106. 

2 

1949 

2,733 

82. 

42 

1940 

2,358 

106. 

7 

1950 

2,755 

81. 

42 

1941 

2,390 

106. 

11 

1951 

2.775 

94. 

43 

1942 

2,431 

106. 

16 

1952 

2,805 

92. 

44 

1943 

2,486 

106. 

21 

1953 

2,799 

91. 

44 

1944 

2,546 

106. 

25 

1954 

2,765 

89. 

45 

194S 

2,610 

83. 

30 

1955 

2,746 

88. 

46 

1946 

2,648 

83. 

33 

1956 

2,725 

86. 

47 

1947 

2,682 

83. 

39 

1957 

2,657 

(*)  Outstanding  January  1,  1939 


to  sinking  funds  earning  3  percent;  and  for  35  per- 
cent of  the  serial  bonds  at  ten-year,  and  65  percent 
at  a  twenty-five  year  term,  with  redemption  in 
equal  annual  installments,  the  first  beginning  two 
years  after  issue;  interest  was  computed  at  4  per- 
cent per  annum.  Table  19  reveals  that  payments 
to  sinking  funds  would  be  relatively  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  required  to  redeem  serial 
bonds.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  not  only 
are  the  amounts  of  serial  bonds  issued  larger  in 
the  earlier  years,  but  that  while  interest  on  cor- 
porate stock  must  be  paid  each  year  on  the  full 
amount  of  the  issue  until  the  date  of  maturity, 
interest  on  serial  bonds  is  paid  only  on  the  amount 
of  bonds  outstanding,  which  amount  is  reduced 
each  year  by  the  retirement  of  a  portion  of  the 
principal.  (15) 

Service  on  Total  Term  Debt 

Estimated  service  on  term  debt  is  shown  graphi- 
cally in  Figure  23;  the  chart  gives  charges  on  debt 


(IS)  The  following  calculation  illustrates  the  relative  costs 
of  corporate  stock  as  compared  with  serial  bonds,  for  an  issue 
in  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  for  40  years  with  interest  at  4 
percent : 

Corporate  Stock       Serial  Bonds 

Cost   to   redeem   $   530,496  $1,000,000 

Interest    payments    1,600,000  840,000 

Total  costs  at  end  of  40  years  $2,130,496  $1,840,000 

This  calculation  is  based  on  corporate  stock  redeemed  by  40 
annual  payments  of  $13,262.40  to  a  sinking  fund  earning  3  per- 
cent per  annum,  with  interest  at  $40,000  each  year;  serial 
bonds  are  redeemed  in  39  equal  annual  installments  of 
$25,641.02  each,  the  first  payment  two  years  after  issue — hence 
the  amount  of  interest  payments  decrease  each  year,  from 
$40,000  the  first  year  to  $1,025.65  in  the  fortieth  year. 

On  this  basis,  financing  an  improvement  by  corporate  stock 
would  cost  $290,496  more  than  an  issue  of  serial  bonds,  but  in 
either  case,  the  total  costs  of  a  million  dollar  improvement  at 


assumed  to  be  outstanding  January  1,  1939,  as 
well  as  for  "old"  debt.  The  total  annual  charges, 
resulting  from  the  additional  service  on  debt  for 
new?  outlays,  would  increase  from  about  148  million 
in  1939-1940,  to  a  peak  of  nearly  197  million  by 
1953-54,  and  then  decrease  annually  to  about  194 
million  in  1957-58.  While  this  may  appear  to  be 
a  heavy  burden,  the  per  capita  charges  for  total 
debt  service,  also  shown  on  Figure  23,  are  expected 
to  rise  gradually,  from  less  than  $20.00  to  $22.55 
per  capita  in  1943-44,  which  is  only  40c.  more  than 
the  1932  peak!  Thereafter,  per  capita  charges 
would  decline  each  year  as  a  result  of  shorter  bond 
maturities  and  larger  proportions  of  outlays  being 
paid  for  by  tax  notes.  It  should  be  noted  also, 
that  debt  for  new  outlays  will  require  only  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  service  charges  during  the  fiscal 
year  1957-58. 

Service  on  Tax  Notes  for  New  Outlays 

Having  estimated  the  service  charges  on  funded 
debt  for  new  outlays,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 


the  end  of  40  years  is  1.8,  to  2.1  times  the  original  cost  of  the 
project. 

With  the  same  assumptions  used  above,  a  million  dollar  issue 
of  either  type  of  bond  at  4  percent  interest  will  vary  in  cost,  de- 
pending upon  the  term  of  issue.  As  an  illustration,  the  calculated 
costs  at  maturity  are  compared  below  for: 


Term                      Corporate  Stock  Serial  Bonds 

5  Years  $1,141,773  $1,140,000 

10  Years                      1,272,305  1,240,000 

20  Years                      1,544,314  1,440,000 

30  Years                       1,830,579  1,640,000 

SO  Years                      2,443,275  2,040,000 


The  shorter  issue  costs  little  more  than  the  original  im- 
provement, with  either  type  of  bond;  but  with  a  longer  term 
of  issue,  the  cost  is  greater  and  serial  bonds  would  effect  a 
considerable  sawing  over  corporate  stock. 
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TABLE  19 
Service  Charges  on  New  Debt 
(Approximate  amounts  of  annual  payments  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal 
Year 

To 
Sinking 
Funds 

To 
Redeem 
Serial 
Bonds 

For 
Interest 

Fiscal 
Year 

To 

Sinking 
Funds 

To 

Redeem 
Serial 
Bonds 

For 
Interest 

1940-41 

0.7 

2.7 

6.8 

1949-50 

4.8 

41.4 

33.9 

1941-42 

1.2 

7.3 

11.0 

1950-51 

5.2 

42.3 

35.6 

1942-43 

1.7 

11.9 

14.9 

1951-52 

5.7 

42.8 

37.2 

1943-44 

2.2 

16.4 

18.7 

1952-53 

6.2 

43.2 

39.2 

1944-45 

2.7 

21.0 

22.3 

1953-54 

6.8 

44.1 

41.2 

1945-46 

3.2 

25-6 

25.7 

1954-55 

7.3 

44.9 

43.1 

1946-47 

3.6 

30.1 

28.0 

1955-56 

7.8 

45.5 

44.9 

1947-48 

4.0 

33.7 

30.2 

1956-57 

8.4 

46.7 

46.6 

1948-49 

4.4 

39.4 

32.2 

1957-58 

8.9 

47.8 

48.2 

the  costs  of  that  portion  of  new  outlays  assumed 
to  be  financed  by  tax  notes.  It  was  supposed  that 
new  outlays  or  such  portion  thereof  as  may  be 
authorized  for  a  given  calendar  year,  would  be  com- 
pleted within  the  said  capital  budget  period,  and 
that  tax  notes  issued  to  finance  such  improvements 
would  be  redeemed  in  the  expense  budget  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  close  of  the  capital 
budget  period.  Table  20  illustrates  this  method; 
the  11.3  million  tax  notes  issued  during  the  1938 
capital  budget  year  are  supposed  to  be  redeemed 
with  interest  in  the  following  fiscal  year,  commenc- 
ing July  1,  1939;  the  issue  of  18.5  million  during 
the  calendar  year  1939  are  included  for  redemption 
with  interest  in  the  fiscal  year  1940-41;  etc.  Ref- 
erence to  this  table  will  reveal  that,  during  the 
second  6-year  period,  the  amount  of  tax  notes  is- 
sued after  1948  increases  each  year — which  is  due 
to  pay-as-you-go  provisions  of  the  charter  as 
revealed  by  Analyses  I  and  II.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  short-term  debt,  interest  on  tax  notes  was 
computed  at  1.987  percent. 

THE  EXPENSE  BUDGET 

While  the  estimated  debt  service  on  new  outlays, 
based  on  the  methods  of  financing  used  in  this 
study,  could  be  met  by  the  funds  available,  it  was 
necessary  to  examine  the  relation  of  these  costs 
to  the  expense  budget  and  to  determine  their  effect 
upon  the  2  percent  tax  limitation. 

The  State  Constitution  limits  the  tax  for  city 
and  county  purposes,  exclusive  of  term  debt  service 
charges,  to  2  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  tax- 
able real  estate.  As  interpreted  in  New  York  City, 
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the  service  on  term  debt  is  exempt,  but  temporary 
debt  charges  are  included  within  the  limit. (,6) 

In  addition  to  that  portion  of  operation  expenses 
payable  from  the  tax  levy,  the  expense  budget  must 
include  appropriations  to  the  tax  deficiency  ac- 
count and  the  reserve  fund,  expenses  under  Section 
117,  Item  5,  of  the  Charter,  and  service  on  short- 
term  debt;  all  within  the  2  percent  tax  limitation. 

Cost  of  Operation  Within  2  Percent  Limit 

The  first  step  in  this  investigation  was  the  deter- 
mination of  that  portion  of  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses  payable  from  tax  levy.  As 
handled  in  the  Income  and  Outgo  studies,  the  sum 
of  revenue  from  "other"  sources  plus  special  taxes, 
subtracted  from  total  operating  costs  for  any 
given  year,  is  assumed  to  reveal  the  net  amount  of 
operating  expenses  to  be  met  by  the  real  estate 
tax  levy.  This  method  had,  in  fact,  been  employed 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  revenue  bills  that  would 
be  issued  for  operation  borrowing;  however,  it  was 
desirable  to  compare  staff  estimates  with  the  1938 
Executive  Budget  as  a  test  of  the  method. 

The  1938  Executive  Budget,  when  analyzed, 
shows  the  following  information: 

Expenses  for  which  city  must  raise  revenue  $589,222,376 

Estimated   General   Fund  receipts  ...126,350,000 

Balance  to  be  raised  by  tax  levy   462,872,376  (1) 

Service  on  long-term  debt  .133,096,862  (j;) 

Balance  within   2%  tax  limit  329,775,514  (*) 


(16)  See  footnote  17  on  page  121  for  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, made  after  the  completion  of  this  study,  which  affect 
debt  service  on  tax  notes,  issued  for  permanent  improvements, 
in  relation  to  the  2  percent  tax  limit. 


Staff  Estimate  of  1938  Executive  Budget 

Total  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance   $504,706,377 

Revenue  from  "other"  sources    174,961,171 

Revenue  from  special  taxes    39,409,650 

Income,  exclusive   of  tax  levy    214,370,821 

Portion  of  operating  costs  within  2%  limit    290,335,556 

Appropriations: 

Tax  Reserve  and  Tax  Deficiency    8,753,000  (2) 

Item  5,  Section  117    2,935,000  (2) 

Service   on   operation   borrowing    20,610,910 

Service  on  tax  notes    7,139,090 

Total  service  on  short-term  debt    27,750,000  (2) 

Total  expenses  within  2%  tax  limit    329,773,556  (*) 

Long  term  debt  service    142,434,132 

Subway  revenue    6,883,200 

Balance  of  long-term  debt  service  payable  from  tax  levy    135,550,932  (-t) 

Total  to  be  raised  by  tax  levy    465,324,488  (1) 

That  portion  of  operation  costs  payable  from  tax  counts  for  most  of  the  difference  in  total  tax  levy 

levy  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  "Balance  within  figures.    This   difference   in   term   debt  service 

2  percent  tax  limit."  The  following  analysis  indi-  charges  is  mainly  due  to  staff  calculations  based 

cates  the  amount  of  operation  costs  to  be  raised  0n  sinking  funds  earning  3  percent,  while  the 

by  tax  levy.  budget  allowance  is  the  net  amount  needed,  after 

Staff  Estimates  for_  1938— It  should  be  recalled  deduction  in  accordance  with  the  charter,  from 

that  these i  estimates  include  all  costs  with  the  ex-  1938  sinki      fund  contributions  of  the  surplus 

ception  of  relief,  and  that  revenue  is  on  the  same  earnings,  over  and  above  the  required  reserve.  In- 

rjyU           ,'              ,           .,      .  «.     ..  asmuch  as  estimated  short-term  debt  service  and 

These  analyses  reveal  that:  the  staff  estimate  .  ..          .  ,  ,„v     ,    ,     ...  ,  , 

of  total  expenses  to  be  raised  by  tax  levy,  Figure  0t^  appropriations  noted  (2),  check  with  bud- 

(1)  is  about  2.452  million  higher  than  the  budget;  ^ures'  that  P0rtl0n  of  option  costs  within 

that  estimated  term  debt  service,  Figure  ($)  is  the  2  Perc(;nt  tax  limit>  as  revealed  by  this  analy- 

some  2.454  million  more  than  the  budget  allow-  S1S>  13  nearly  equivalent  to  the  actual  amounts, 

ance;  and  that  total  expenses  within  2%  tax  Therefore,  the  amount  of  operation  costs  to  be 

limit,  Figure  (*)  are  practically  the  same,  al-  raised  by  tax  levy  was  obtained  in  like  manner 

though  the  staff  estimate  is  $1,958  lower  than  the  for  future  years  and  are  shown  on  Figure  24.  The 

budget.    The  excess  for  term  debt  service  ac-  costs  of  operation,  by  far  the  largest  expense  item 


TABLE  20 

Debt  Charges  for  Tax  Notes  to  Finance  New  Outlays 
(Approximate  Amounts  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Issued 

Redeemed 

Issued 

Redeemed 

Year 

by  End 

After 

Interest 

Year 

by  End 

After 

Interest 

of  Year 

July  1 

of  Year 

July  1 

1938 

11.3 

1948 

14.0 

14.5 

0.28 

1939 

18.5 

11.3 

0.22 

1949 

15.3 

14.0 

0.27 

1940 

18.5 

18.5 

0.36 

1950 

16.5 

15.3 

0.30 

1941 

18.5 

18.5 

0.36 

1951 

21.0 

16.5 

0.32 

1942 

18.5 

18.5 

0.36 

1952 

22.5 

21.0 

0.41 

1943 

18.5 

18.5 

0.36 

1953 

24.0 

22.5 

0.44 

1944 

18.0 

18.5 

0.36 

1954 

25.5 

24.0 

0.47 

1945 

14.5 

18.5 

0.36 

1955 

27.0 

25.5 

0.50 

1946 

14.5 

14.5 

0.28 

1956 

28.5 

27.0 

0.53 

1947 

14.5 

14.5 

0-28 

1957 

28.5 

0.56 
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within  the  2  percent  tax  limit,  are  forecast  to  rise 
from  about  300  million  in  1939-40,  to  more  than 
430  million  during  the  fiscal  year  1957-58.  As 
mentioned  in  the  Outgo  Study,  the  magnitude  and 
expected  rate  of  increase  of  these  expenditures 
suggest  the  need  for  a  continuation  of  efficient 
management  if  operation  costs  are  to  be  held  with- 
in reasonable  economic  limits. 

Appropriations  for  Recurring  Contingencies 

The  appropriations  for  such  contingencies  in 
accordance  with  Section  117,  Item  5,  of  the  Char- 
ter, are  discussed  under  "Appropriations  Re- 
quired by  Law."  The  full  amounts  are  not 
required  to  be  included  in  the  budget  until  the 
fiscal  year  1942-43,  and  the  balances  are  financed 
by  tax  notes  up  to  that  time.  Figure  24  also 
shows  the  estimated  requirements  under  Item  5, 
Section  117;  the  annual  rate  of  increase  after  1942 
being  about  the  same  as  was  forecast  for  opera- 
tion costs. 

Tax  Appropriation  Reserve 

As  shown  on  Figure  24,  this  item  includes  ap- 
propriations to  the  tax  deficiency  account,  and  to 
the  tax  reserve  fund,  in  the  amounts  revealed  as 
necessary  by  analysis  previously  reported  under 
"Appropriations  Required  by  Law."  Being  a  func- 
tion of  total  levy,  the  required  amounts  do  not 
fluctuate  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Charges  on  Temporary  Debt  for  Operation 

The  following  items  comprise  operation  borrow- 
ing as  shown  on  Figure  24: 

The  analysis  of  operation  borrowing,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  collection  of  real  estate  taxes,  in- 
dicated that  the  amounts  to  be  borrowed  will  be 
reduced  each  year  (by  the  accumulation  of  the  tax 
reserve  fund)  to  a  point  at  which  no  public  bor- 
rowing, and  no  service  charges,  will  be  required 
after  the  fiscal  year  1946-47.    See  Table  3. 

The  amounts  needed  to  be  borrowed  in  antici- 
pation of  the  receipt  of  revenue  other  than  real 
estate  taxes,  not  being  affected  by  the  reserve 
fund,  were  expected  to  increase  annually,  with  a 
resulting  modest  rise  in  debt  service  charges.  See 
Table  4. 

Tax  notes  issued  to  finance  that  portion  of  costs 
under  Section  117,  not  included  in  the  budget 
prior  to  1942-43,  as  well  as  for  miscellaneous  con- 
tingencies were  assumed  to  be  a  function  of  levy 


after  1942.  See  Tables  5  and  6.  As  a  result  oi 
the  combination  of  these  three  items,  total  service 
charges  for  operation  borrowing  would  decline 
from  about  16  million  in  1939-40  to  some  7.1 
million  by  1946-47,  and  gradually  increase  there- 
after to  only  8.1  million  by  1957-58. 

Tax  Notes  for  Capital  Outlay 

The  calculated  debt  service  on  tax  notes  as- 
sumed to  be  issued  to  finance  capital  outlays  also 
comes  within  the  2  percent  tax  limit,  and  is  shown 
on  Figure  24.  The  amounts  of  tax  notes  that 
would  be  issued  to  pay  for  new  capital  outlays, 
given  in  Table  20,  are  reflected  in  debt  service 
charges  on  the  chart;  it  will  be  seen  that  after 
the  fiscal  year  1949-50,  the  amount  of  notes  issued 
and  of  service  charges  thereon  would  increase  each 
year  due  to  the  pay-as-you-go  provisions  of  the 
charter. 

Total  Cost  Within  2  Percent  Tax  Limit 

Reference  to  Figure  24  will  indicate  that  the 
sum  of  all  expenses  payable  from  real  estate 
taxes,  with  the  exception  of  service  on  long-term 
debt,  is  well  within  the  2  percent  tax  limit  during 
the  period  covered.  (For  relation  of  past  costs 
to  the  2  percent  tax  limit  see  Figure  9.)  It  was 
concluded  therefore,  that  new  capital  outlays, 
financed  in  the  manner  suggested  in  this  study, 
could  not  only  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  available, 
but  that  the  resulting  expenses  would  be  within 
the  2  percent  tax  limit.  However,  the  annual  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  capital  outlay  costs 
that  must  be  financed  by  tax  notes  after  1938  may 
be  expected  to  result  in  either  a  reduction  in 
total  amount  of  outlay  for  permanent  improve- 
ments or  a  forced  deceleration  in  the  expected  rate 
of  increase  for  operation  costs,  if  debt  service 
charges  on  tax  notes  issued  to  finance  capital  out- 
lays must  remain  within  the  2  percent  tax  limit.<17) 


(17)  Article  VIII,  Section  11,  of  the  State  Constitution,  as 
amended  at  a  general  election  in  the  Fall  of  1938,  provides 
that  debt  service  charges  on  tax  notes  issued  for  permanent 
improvements  after  January  1,  1939,  may  be  excluded  from  the 
2  percent  limit  for  taxes  levied  on  real  estate  whenever  the 
principal  amount  of  such  tax  notes  is  included  under  the  10 
percent  debt  limit.  This  permissive  feature  could  be  used  to 
relieve  the  strain  indicated  by  this  study  on  future  Expense 
Budgets  without  affecting  the  debt  limit  since  tax  notes  were 
considered  as  part  of  the  new  borrowing  power  that  would 
be  available  under  the  debt  limit  assumed  in  these  dnvesti- 
gations. 
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Service  Charges  on  Term  Debt 

While  term  debt  service  is  exempt  from  the  2 
percent  tax  limit,  such  charges  are  included  in  the 
expense  budget.  As  previously  mentioned  the 
staff  estimate  of  term  debt  service  for  1938,  after 
deduction  of  subway  revenue,  was  found  to  ex- 
ceed budgetary  appropriations.  On  the  basis  of 
this  comparison  it  is  likely  that  estimates  of  term 
debt  service  for  future  years  may  also  exceed  the 
actual  requirements,  and  to  that  extent,  these 
analyses  would  suggest  that  less  revenue  need  be 
raised  by  real  estate  taxes  than  was  forecast  in 
the  Income  Study.  Since  a  relatively  minor  de- 
crease in  revenue  from  sources  other  than  the  tax 
levy  will  more  than  offset  the  possible  gain  from 
over-estimating  term  debt  charges,  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  alter  these  estimates. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY  PROGRAM 

Figure  25  shows  graphically  the  amounts  of 
capital  outlay  indicated  by  this  study  as  within 
the  city's  financial  resources.  Reference  to  the 
chart  will  reveal  that  the  average  annual  outlay 
for  the  nineteen-year  period,  1938-1956,  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  annual  average  for  the  years 
1924-1937;  also  that  the  suggested  amount  of 
outlay  per  capita  would  be  generally  less  than  the 
per  capita  amounts  expended  prior  to  1932.  The 
total  amounts  of  outlay  for  each  6-year  period, 
and  the  amounts  assumed  to  be  financed  by  bonds 
and  by  tax  notes,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  the  pay- 
as-you-go  provisions  of  the  charter,  as  interpreted 
in  this  study,  are  also  shown  by  Figure  25. 

Past  Outlays 

Past  capital  outlays  financed  by  city  funds, 
graphically  shown  by  Figure  25,  have  been  sub- 
ject to  an  apparently  erratic  policy,  which  would 
indicate  the  lack  of  an  orderly  long-term  program. 
This  is  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  criticism;  in 
boom  periods  mounting  taxable  values  and  gen- 
eral optimism  naturally  encourage  more  extensive 
outlays.  The  forced  contraction  after  prosperity 
has  been  succeeded  by  depression  inevitably  pro- 
duces the  ups  and  downs  in  the  outlay  curve. 

Paralleling  increased  prosperity,  total  outlays 
went  generally  up  from  about  110  million  in  1924 
to  a  peak  of  some  190  million  in  1930.  Expendi- 
tures in  1931  were  nearly  equal  to  1930,  but  with 
the  economic  recession,  the  outlay  curve  fell  pre- 
cipitously to  a  low  of  35  million  by  1934.  Al- 
though there  has  been  a  subsequent  increase  to 


about  95  million  as  authorized  by  the  1937  cap- 
ital budget,  expenditures  since  1932  have  been 
below  the  fourteen-year  average.    See  Figure  25. 

Reservation  of  Borrowing  Power 

This  experience  of  New  York  City  reflects  the 
general  conditions  that  obtained  throughout  most 
of  the  country  during  the  depression,  when  the 
drastic  decline  in  municipal  outlays  could  not  be 
made  up  by  greatly  expanded  federal  public  works. 
While  capital  outlays  are  not  thought  of  as  prime 
factors  in  employment,  it  is  believed  desirable  to 
distribute  such  annual  expenditures  more  evenly 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  orderly 
development,  but  as  a  stabilizing  economic  force. 

If  projects  that  can  be  reasonably  delayed  dur- 
ing prosperous  times  were  postponed,  the  reserved 
borrowing  power  could  be  used  during  depression 
years,  assuming  of  course,  that  a  fall  in  assessed 
valuations  did  not  destroy  the  margin  of  debt  in- 
curring power.  Only  the  morej  essential  public 
works  need  be  carried  out  in  normal  times  under 
a  long-term  program.  Capital  projects  scheduled 
in  order  of  their  relative  urgency  in  a  six-year 
program,  subject  to  annual  review  and  extension, 
may  be  rescheduled  when  changed  circumstances 
warrant — the  program  could  be  enlarged  during 
periods  of  severe  unemployment  or  curtailed  during 
boom  years,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  projects  vital 
to  the  public  welfare. 

Thus  related  to  economic  conditions,  capital  out- 
lays could  be  used  to  relieve  unemployment  and  to 
give  the  city  any  advantage  of  savings  that  usually 
result  from  lower  costs  during  a  marked  decline 
in  business  activity.  Obviously  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  not  prevent,  but  may  be  one  of  the  means 
that  will  lessen,  the  effects  of  the  business  cycle. 

Suggested  Capital  Outlay  Program 

Such  possibilities  suggest  the  desirability  of  with- 
holding a  portion  of  the  outlays  found  toi  be  within 
the  financial  resources  of  the  city,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  cushion  of  debt  incurring  power  which  could  be 
used  to  expand  outlays  during  periods  of  depres- 
sion. Although  there  is  no  magic  in  the  number, 
it  was  believed  that  ten  percent  of  the  new  bonded 
debt  for  future  capital  outlays  might  be  so  reserved. 
This  would  amount  to  approximately  64  milion 
for  the  first,  50  million  during  the  second,  and  54 
million  for  the  third  6-year  period;  or  a  total  of 
168.2  million  for  eighteen  years.  This  amount 
might  be  considered  too  small  or  too  large,  depend- 
ing upon  the  point  of  view,  but  it  would  have  been 
quite  handy  had  it  been  available  in  1933  in  the 
form  of  credit. 
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TABLE  21 

Capital  Outlay  within  the  Financial  Resources  of  the  City  and  A  Suggested  Program  for  Capital  Outlays 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Year 

Tax 
Notes 

Bonds 

Total 

Outlay- 
Possible 

10%  of 
Bonds 

90%  of 
Bonds 

Total 

Outlay 
Program 

1939 

18.57 

106.52 

125.1 

10.65 

95.87 

114.44 

1940 

18.57 

106.52 

125.1 

10.65 

95.87 

114.44 

1941 

18.57 

106.52 

125.1 

10.65 

95.87 

114.44 

1942 

18.57 

106.52 

125.1 

10.65 

95.87 

114.44 

1943 

18.57 

106.52 

125.1 

10.65 

95.87 

114.44 

1944 

18.57 

106.52 

125.1 

10.65 

95.87 

114.44 

6-Year  Total 

111.46 

639.13 

750.6 

63.91 

575.22 

686.68 

1945 

14.58 

83.61 

98.2 

8.36 

75.25 

89.83 

1946 

14.58 

83.61 

98.2 

8.36 

75.25 

89.83 

1947 

14.58 

83.61 

98.2 

8.36 

75.25 

89.83 

1948 

14.04 

84.15 

98.2 

8.41 

75.73 

89.77 

1949 

15.31 

82.88 

98.2 

8.28 

74.59 

89.91 

1950 

16.59 

81.60 

98.2 

8.16 

73.44 

90.03 

6-Year  Total 

90.24 

498.95 

589.2 

49.89 

449-05 

539-30 

1951 

21-02 

94.47 

115.5 

9.44 

85.03 

106.05 

1952 

22.52 

92.97 

115.5 

9.29 

83.67 

106.20 

1953 

24.02 

91.47 

115.5 

9.14 

82.32 

106.35 

1954 

25.52 

89.97 

115.5 

8-99 

80.97 

106.50 

1955 

27.02 

88.47 

115.5 

8.84 

79.62 

106.65 

1956 

28.52 

86.97 

115.5 

8.69 

78.27 

106.80 

6-Year  Total 

148.64 

544.35 

693.0 

54.43 

489.91 

638.56 

18-Year  Totals 

350.35 

1,682.44 

2,032.8 

168.24 

1,514.19 

1,864.55 

Table  2 1  shows  the  amounts  of  new  outlays  with- 
in the  city's  financial  ability,  and  the  amounts  sug- 
gested for  an  eighteen-year  capital  program.  The 
first  column  contains  the  amounts  of  tax  notes;  the 
second  column  gives  the  new  bonded  debt;  and  the 
third  column  shows  the  total  outlay  possible.  In 
the  fourth  column  are  shown  10  percent  of  new 
bonds,  which  it  is  proposed  be  reserved;  the  fifth 
column  contains  the  amounts  of  new  bonded  debt 
suggested;  and  the  last  column  gives  the  total  out- 
lay that  could  be  financed  by  tax  notes,  and  the 
suggested  new  bonded  debt.  Reference  to  Table 
21  will  show  that  the  suggested  outlays  are  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  each  6-year  period,  although 
there  are  minor  fluctuations  in  the  third  period 
due  to  the  methods  used  in  this  calculation. 

While  the  suggested  program  is  some  168  million 
less  than  the  total  amount  of  capital  outlay  found 
to  be  possible  for  these  eighteen  years,  it  would 
not  alter  the  estimates  of  service  charges  on  tax 
notes.  But  it  would  effect  a  reduction  in  estimated 


service  on  new  term  debt. 

The  suggested  program  does  not  include  any 
attempt  to  predict  the  dates  of  fluctuations  in  the 
business  cycle.  (18)  It  rather  assumes  that  some 
time  during  the  next  eighteen  years  it  may  be 
necessary  to  utilize  the  reserved  debt  as  a  sta- 
bilizing factor.  Therefore,  no  analyses  were  made 
to  determine  service  charges  on  the  1,514  million 
new  debt,  nor  of  its  effect  upon  the  ratio  of  total 
outstanding  term  debt  to  assessed  values. 

Without  discussing  all  implications  of  the  sug- 
gested program,  it  should  be  remembered  that  with- 
holding ten  percent  of  the  new  debt  would  reduce 


(18)  The  1938  Constitutional  amendments  which  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1939,  limit  the  city's  debt  to  10  percent  and  the  tax 
upon  real  estate  to  2  percent  of  the  average  assessed  valuation 
(of  real  estate  subject  to  taxation)  for  the  preceding  five 
years,  will  tend  to  soften  the  effects  of  business  changes,  as 
reflected  in  assessed  values,  upon  the  city's  fiscal  operations. 
The  desirability  of  a  reserve  of  debt  incurring  power,  however, 
still  remains  as  is  indicated  in  reports  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  and  in  recent  "debt  limit"  statements  of  the  Comp 
troller. 
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the  tax  levy  predicted  in  the  Income  Study  and, 
consequently,  the  basic  tax  rate.  However,  if  the 
64  million  reserved  during  the  first  six  years  should 
be  expended  in  a  single  year,  for  example,  during 
1945,  the  basic  tax  rate  for  the  succeeding  years 
would  be  increased  by  several  points  more  than 
would  have  resulted  from  an  even  distribution  of 
this  64  million  over  six  years.  And  if  the  64  million 
so  reserved  should  be  expended  in  1945,  the  result- 
ing total  outstanding  term  debt  would  be  only 


slightly  higher  in  relation  to  assessed  value  than 
the  debt  ratio  produced  by  spreading  64  million 
expenditures  evenly  over  the  preceding  six  years 
and  retiring  a  portion  of  the  serial  bonds  each 
year. 

It  was  concluded  that,  in  general,  the  more  ur- 
gent needs  of  the  city  could  be  financed  under  the 
suggested  program,  and  that  the  reservation  of 
borrowing  power  is  not  only  a  sound  policy,  but 
is  deserving  of  serious  consideration. 


Assessable  Improvements 


Up  to  this  point,  the  financing  of  assessable 
improvements  has  not  been  considered,  although 
estimates  of  interest  charges  on  assessment  bonds 
were  included  in  the  Outgo  Study.  However,  many 
of  the  citys  physical  needs,  disclosed  by  other 
major  planning  studies  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
staff,  properly  fall  into  the  class  of  assessable  im- 
provements. 

Section  291  of  the  charter  defines  an  assessable 
improvement  as  "any  public  betterment  involving 
either  a  physical  improvement  or  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  for  a  physical  improvement  con- 
sisting in,  including  or  affecting  (a)  streets  and 
parks;  (b)  bridges  and  tunnels  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  borough  president;  (c)  receiving 
basins,  inlets  and  sewers,  including  intercepting 
sewers,  plants  or  structures  for  the  treatment, 
disposal  or  filtration  of  sewage,  including  grit 
chambers,  sewer  tunnels  and  all  necessary  acces- 
sories thereof;  (d)  the  fencing  of  vacant  lots  and 
the  filling  of  sunken  lots;  any  part  of  the  cost 
and  expense  of  which  is  authorized  by  law  to  be 
paid  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  street  and 
park  openings  fund  or  the  street  1  improvement 
fund." 

The  term  "street"  is  further  defined  as  "street, 
avenue,  road,  alley,  lane,  highway,  boulevard,  con- 
course, parkway,  driveway,  culvert,  sidewalk,  cross- 
walk, boardwalk  and  viaduct,  and  every  class  of 
public  road,  square  and  place,  except  marginal 
streets." 

A  reference  to  the  charter  definition  of  a  capital 
project  (Section  211)  and  the  limitations  on  the 
purposes  for  which  serial  bonds  may  be  issued 
(Section  244)  will  reveal  that  certain  types  of  the 
improvements  specified  in  Section  291  may  be 
designated  as  either  capital  projects  or  assess- 
able improvements,  depending  upon  public  policy. 
While  the  Planning  Commission  is  required  to  pass 
upon  all  assessable  improvements  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  exceeds  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  charter 


expressly  excludes  such  improvements  from  the 
capital  budget. 

Assessable  improvements  presented  a  peculiar 
problem  for  study,  because  of  the  revolving  charac- 
ter of  the  two  funds  set  up  to  finance  such  improve- 
ments pending  the  collection  of  assessments,  and 
because  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  attempting 
predictions  of  the  exact  nature  or  cost  of  purely 
local  betterments  that  may  be  proposed  in  any  one 
or  all  of  the  twenty-four  local  improvement  dis- 
tricts of  the  city. 

PAST  EXPENDITURES 

The  workings  of  the  revolving  funds  are  illus- 
trated in  Table  22  by  the  relation  between  expendi- 
tures, assessments  confirmed,  and  the  amounts  of 
assessment  bonds  outstanding. 

While  annual  expenditures  have  varied  from  14 
to  78  percent  of  bonds  outstanding,  the  average 
amount  spent  during  the  years  1926-1936  was  46.4 
percent  of  outstanding  bonds.  Since  1932,  assess- 
ments confirmed  have  decreased  both  as  to  amounts 
and  as  a  ratio  of  bonds  outstanding,  but  have  aver- 
aged 37.3  percent  of  bonds  during  1929-1936.  In 
the  few  years  for  which  data  were  available,  assess- 
ments confirmed  have  exceeded  expenditures,  with 
the  exception  of  1930,  1931  and  1936.  However, 
assessments  confirmed  averaged  106.6  percent  of 
expenditures  in  the  period  1929-1936. 

While  there  were  variations  from  year  to  year 
of  total  assessments  confirmed  during  1929-1936, 
58.7  percent  was  charged  to  local  areas  on  the 
basis  of  benefits,  15.9  percent  was  charged  to 
boroughs,  and  25.3  percent  was  spread  over  the 
entire  city.  Land  acquisition  accounted  for  52.1 
percent  of  total  assessments  confirmed,  sewers  23.3 
percent,  highways  24.5,  and  the  balance  of  0.1 
percent  was  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 
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TABLE  22 

Assessment  Bonds,  Expenditures  and  Assessments  Confirmed 
(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Year 

1JUI1U3 

Outstanding 
January  1 

Expenditures 

Assessments  Confirmed 

Amount 

%  of  Bonds 

Amount 

%  of  Bonds 

%  of 
Expenditures 

1926 

60.13 

'38.97 

64.8 

1927 

59.97 

39.26 

65.5 

(No  data 

available) 

1928 

59.97 

46-82 

78.2 

1929 

82.64 

55.05 

67.9 

61.38 

74.3 

111.5 

1930 

77.64 

44.49 

57.3 

27.29 

35.2 

61.3 

1931 

76.14 

45.06 

46.1 

27.33 

35.9 

60.6 

1932 

91.37 

41.60 

45.6 

51.74 

56.6 

124.4 

1933 

96.87 

17.27 

16.4 

32.29 

33.3 

187.0 

1934 

96.87 

26.06 

26.9 

29.05 

30.0 

111.5 

1935 

99.07 

13.87 

14.0 

21.00 

21.2 

151.4 

1936 

94.07 

25.85 

27.4 

11.57 

12.3 

44.8 

Total  Improvements  and  Assessment  Funds 

The  relation  of  expenditures  from  the  revolving 
funds  to  total  outlay  for  all  permanent  improve- 
ments is  indicated  in  Table  23  for  the  years  1924- 
1936.  As  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  of 
expenditures  paid  from  assessment  bonds  has  varied 
from  year  to  year,  but  was  within  the  range  of 
16.3  to  44.1  percent  of  total  outlay.  While  total 
outlays  averaged  148.24  million  per  year,  the 
amount  paid  from  assessable  improvement  funds 
averaged  34.79  million  or  23.5  percent  of  total 
expenditures.  Total  outlays  shown  in  the  table 
include  payments  from  special  funds,  as  well  as 
from  assessment  bond  funds,  and,  therefore,  are 
not  directly  comparable  with  the  data  given  in 
Figure  25. 


CHARTER  PROVISIONS 

The  two  existing  funds  will  be  discontinued 
after  all  operations  in  connection  with  improve- 
ments authorized  prior  to  January  1,  1938,  have 
been  completed.  The  charter  establishes,  as  of 
January  1,  1938,  a  new  street  and  park  openings 
fund,  and  a  new  street  improvement  fund,  each  of 
which  shall  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
assessment  bonds,  all  collections  of  special  assess- 
ments, and  all  other  accounts  lawfully  payable 
thereto. 

Assessment  bonds  may  be  issued  to  meet  the 
expenditures  payable  from  the  street  and  park  open- 
ings fund  or  the  street  improvement  fund  for  the 
payment  of  which  the  monies  available  in  either 
such  funds  are  insufficient,  but  the  amounts  of 
such  bonds  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  assess- 


Total  Outlays  for  Permanent 

TABLE  23 
Improvements  and  Amounts 

Paid  from  Assessment  Bond  Funds 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Year 

Total 

Assessment  Bonds 

Year 

Total 

Assessment  Bonds 

Outlays 

Amount 

%  of  Total 

Outlays 

Amount 

%  of  Total 

1924 

133.25 

21.74 

16.3 

1931 

233.81 

45.06 

19.3 

1925 

153.07 

36.35 

23.7 

1932 

152.0S 

41.60 

27.4 

1926 

^  146.40 
177.69 

38.97 

26.6 

1933 

65.65 

17.27 

26.3 

1927 

39.19 

22.1 

1934 

59.07 

26.06 

44.1 

1928 

181.96 

46.82 

25.7 

1935 

60.54 

13.87 

22.9 

1929 

218.22 

55.05 

25.2 

1936 

109.04 

25.83 

23.7 

1930 

236.37 

44.49 

18.8 

Total 

1,927.18 

452.39 

23.5 
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ments  uncollected  and  a  lien  upon  lands  assessed, 
of  awards  confirmed  upon  which  assessments  re- 
main to  be  imposed  and  of  payments  on  account 
of  work  completed  for  which  assessments  remain 
to  be  imposed.  Section  250  of  the  charter  also 
provides  that  assessment  bonds  issued  shall  not 
exceed  a  maximum  term  of  ten  years;  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  assessment  bonds  shall 
be  paid  into  the  fund  on  account  of  which  the 
bonds  were  issued,  and  all  such  bonds  shall  be 
redeemed  from  such  fund. 

Assessable  improvements  confirmed  cannot  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  fair  value  of  property  bene- 
fitted (Section  310).  Costs  may  be  apportioned 
between  the  property  benefitted  and  one  or  more 
boroughs  or  the  entire  city,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  improvement  and  the  area  of  benefit 
(Section  300). 

Section  315  of  the  charter  also  provides  that  "for 
the  purpose  of  computing  assessments  upon  prop- 
erty benefitted  by  an  assessable  improvement  all 
property  within  the  area  of  benefit,  although 
otherwise  exempt  by  law  from  such  assessment, 
shall  be  included  in  such  assessment".  The  as- 
sessments computed  on  such  exempt  property,  as 
well  as  assessments  upon  city  property,  shall  be 
payable  by  the  city. 

These  and  other  specific  requirements  in  the 
charter  will  doubtless  better  the  operations  of  the 
assessable  improvement  funds,  tend  to  reduce  the 
amounts  of  uncollectable  assessments,  and  limit 
new  assessment  debt  in  the  future. 

OUTSTANDING  ASSESSMENT  BONDS 

Assessment  bonds,  chargeable  to  the  city's  debt 
limit,  were  shown  in  the  Capital  Outlay  Study  to 
have  been  Hess  than  5  percent  of  other  term  debt 
outstanding  during  the  period  1926  to  1937. 
Table  24  reveals  that  during  the  same  years  the 
ratio  of  assessment  bonds  to  assessed  value  fluctu- 
ated within  a  narrow  range,  but  rose  from  0.46 
percent  in  1926  to  0.55  percent  by  1937.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  since  1926,  the  amount  of 
assessment  bonds  outstanding  increased  by  about 
30  million,  to  91.2  million  on  January  1,  1937. 
(See  also  Figure  26.) 

Since  assessments  confirmed  and  the  amount  of 
bonds  issued  depend  to  some  extent  upon  assessed 
values,  the  close  relationship  between  assessment 
bonds  and  assessed  values  suggested  an  approach 
to  estimates  of  future  amounts  of  bonds  that  may 
be  outstanding. 

Future  Assessment  Bonds 

Accordingly,  it  was  assumed  that  the  amount  of 
assessment  bonds  outstanding  in  the  future  would 


continue  to  bear  a  definite  ratio  to  assessed  values, 
but  that  this  ratio  would  decrease  by  0.005  percent 
per  annum  due  to  charter  provisions  previously 
outlined  herein. 

The  results  of  estimates  based  on  these  supposi- 
tions, given  in  Table  25,  are  also  shown  graphically 
by  Figure  26.  On  this  basis,  the  amount  of  out- 
standing bonds  would  rise  from  93.6  million  in 
1938,  to  a  peak  of  123.7  million  by  July  1952,  but 
would  thereafter  commence  an  annual  decline  as 
a  result  of  the  decreasing  ratio.  The  per  capita 
amounts  of  outstanding  assessment  bonds  would 
follow  much  the  same  course.  Figure  26. 

FUTURE  EXPENDITURES 

Analysis  of  the  figures  in  Table  22  reveals  that 
between  1926  and  1936,  past  expenditures  for 
assessable  improvements  averaged  46.4  percent  of 
assessment  bonds  outstanding.  If  future  expendi- 
tures should  continue  to  equal  this  past  average, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  approximate  amounts 
would  total:  307  million,  or  51.2  million  per  year 
for  the  first  6-year  period;  332  million  or  an  aver- 
age of  55.4  million  per  year  during  1945  to  1950; 
and  337  million  or  56.4  million  per  year  for  the 
third  6-year  period.  Since  such  expenditures 
would  be  considerably  higher  than  the  past  average 
of  some  35  million  per  year,  this  estimate  was 
considered  too  optimistic. 

Employing  the  amounts  of  assessment  bonds 
outstanding  as  the  basis  for  predicting  future  ex- 
penditures for  assessable  improvements  is,  of 
course,  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  In  this 
study,  however,  it  was  not  feasible  to  attempt  a 
forecast  of  the  character  or  costs  of  improvements 
that  may  be  paid  for  by  local,  borough  or  city- 
wide  assessments. 

Expenditures  and  Assessments  Confirmed 

Table  22  revealed  that  assessments  confirmed 
have  averaged  37.3  percent  of  outstanding  bonds 
since  1929,  but  that  assessments  confirmed  were 
106.6  percent  of  expenditures.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  future  expenditures  will  be  equi- 
valent to  the  amounts  of  assessments  confirmed, 
and  that  accordingly,  expenditures  will  average 
37.3  percent  of  outstanding  bonds. 

Employing  these  hypotheses,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  approximate  amounts  of  expenditures  for 
assessable  improvements  during  each  6-year  period 
would  be:  246.9  million  or  an  average  of  41.1  mil- 
lion per  year  for  the  first;  267.5  million  or  44.5 
million  per  year  during  the  second;  and  270.9 
million  or  an  average  of  45.1  million  per  year 
during  the  third  period. 
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TABLE  24 
Assessment  Bonds  and  Assessed  Valuations 
(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Year 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Assessed 
Value 


(1) 


12,997 
14,539 
15,845 
17,133 
18,203 
18,806 


Assessment  Bonds 


Outstanding 
January  1st 


(2) 


60.13 
59.97 
59.97 
82.64 
77.64 
76.14 


%  of  (1) 


(3) 


0.46 
0.41 
0.37 
0.48 
0.42 
0.40 


Year 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


Assessed 
Value 


(1) 


19,616 
18,457 
17,149 
16,649 
16,678 
16,599 


Assessment  Bonds 


Outstanding 
January  1st 


(2) 


91.37 
96.87 
96.87 
99.07 
94.07 
91.20 


%  Of  (1) 


The  results  of  this  estimate,  as  well  as  past  ex- 
penditures, are  shown  graphically  by  Figure  27. 
Reference  to  this  chart  will  reveal  that  while  the 
estimated  annual  total  expenditures  would  exceed 
the  past  average,  the  per  capita  outlays  would  be 
only  slightly  higher  than  the  past  average  of  $5.12 
up  to  the  year  1957.  Thereafter,  the  per  capita 
expenditures  would  fall  below  this  average  and 
continue  to  decline. 

Inasmuch  as  such  expenditures  would  be  below 
the  46.4  percent  past  average  ratio  of  outlay  to 
assessment  bonds,  and  the  per  capita  expenditures 
seemed  reasonable,  this  estimate  was  adopted  as 
the  more  conservative  of  the  two  forecasts  made 
in  this  study. 


Future  Expenditures  and  Total  Outlays 

Table  23  shows  that  assessable  improvements 
accounted  for  23.5  percent  of  total  outlays  for 
permanent  improvements  during  the  years  1924  to 
1936.  The  program  suggested  in  the  Capital  Out- 
lay section  for  future  outlays  on  capital  projects 
is  shown  in  Table  26  and  there  contrasted  with  the 
assumed  expenditures  for  assessable  improvements. 

During  each  of  the  three  6-year  periods,  the 
ratio  of  assessable  improvements  to  total  expendi- 
tures for  permanent  improvements  would  exceed 
the  23.5  percent  average  of  the  years  1924-1936. 
Outlays  for  assessable  improvements  during  the 
eighteen  years  would  average  29.6  percent  of  total 
expenditures,  or  about  43.5  million  per  year.  On 


Fiscal 
Year 


1-1-38 
7-1-39 
7-1-40 
7-1-41 
7-1-42 
7-1-43 
7-1-44 
7-1-45 
7-1-46 
7-1-47 


Assessed 
Value 


(1) 


17,029 
18,173 
19,962 
21,235 
21,763 
22,157 
22,561 
23,008 
23,456 
23,928 


TABLE  25 

Estimated  Amount  of  Future  Assessment  Bonds  Outstanding 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Assessment  Bonds 


%  of  (1) 


(2) 


0.550 
0.540 
0.535 
0.530 
0.525 
0.520 
0.515 
0-510 
0.505 
0.500 


Amount 


(3) 


93.6 
98.1 
106.8 
112.5 
114.2 
115.2 
116.1 
117.3 
118.4 
119.6 


Fiscal 
Year 


1-48 
■1-49 
■1-50 
1-51 
1-52 
■1-53 
1-54 
1-55 
1-56 
1-57 


Assessed 
Value 


(1) 


24,380 
24^20 
25,257 
25,624 
25,954 
26,268 
26,576 
26,826 
27,058 
27,290 


Assessment  Bonds 


%  of  (1) 


(2) 


0.495 
0.490 
0.485 
0.480 
0.475 
0.470 
0.465 
0.460 
0.455 
0-450 
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this  basis,  total  outlays  for  permanent  improve- 
ments would  be  equivalent  to  about  147  million 
per  annum  for  the  eighteen-year  period. 

As  indicated  on  Figure  28,  total  annual  outlays 
would  average  approximately  155  million  during  the 
first;  134  million  during  the  second;  and  151  mil- 
lion during  the  third  6-year  period.  While  the 
magnitude  of  such  expenditures  may  seem  consider- 
able, future  total  outlays  for  the  period  ending 
1956  would  practically  equal  the  past  annual  aver- 
age. This  would  also  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  per 
capita  amounts,  although  future  expenditures  would 
be  slightly  less  than  the  past  per  capita  average. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Certain  of  the  city's  needs  are  so  pressing, 
particularly  for  sewage  treatment,  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  highways,  that  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  amounts  of  assessments  confirmed  can  continue 
the  recent  trend  and  decline  in  the  future,  unless 
such  needs  can  be  financed  from  new  sources  of 
revenue.  Furthermore,  the  amounts  of  expenditures 
for  new  outlays  suggested  in  the  "Program  for 
Permanent  Improvements"  to  be  paid  from  assess- 


ments would  leave  about  one-third  of  the  indicated 
total  future  assessable  improvements  for  local 
betterments,  which  were  not  considered  in  the 
Mayor's  Committee  city-wide  studies.  In  addition 
the  report  "Program  for  Permanent  Improvements" 
shows  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  projects 
recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  outlay  schedule 
are  mainly  local  in  character.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  local  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  partially  so  for  sewage  treatment,  highways 
and  other  projects  of  a  borough  or  city-wide 
nature. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  not  intended 
to  imply  recommendations  nor  suggestions  as  to 
the  total  amount  of  assessable  improvements  that 
should  be  undertaken.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  offer  a  complete  program  for  expenditures  from 
assessable  improvement  funds  without  first  de- 
termining the  extent  of  local  needs  and  the  de- 
sirability of  each  proposed  local  improvement. 
Inasmuch  as  such  extensive  surveys  were  beyond 
the  province  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  studies, 
the  Assessable  Improvement  Study  must  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  exploratory  insofar  as  total 
possible  expenditures  from  the  revolving  funds  are 
concerned. 


TABLE  26 

Total  Future  Expenditures  for  Permanent  Improvements 

(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

6-Year 

Capital 

Assessable 

Total 

%  Assessable 

Period 

Projects 

Improvements 

Expenditures 

of  Total 

1939-1944 

686.68 

246.92 

933.60 

26.5 

1945-1950 

539.30 

267.56 

806.86 

33.1 

1951-1956 

638.56 

270.98 

909.54 

29-S 

18-Year  Total 

1,864.54 

785-46 

2;650.00 

29.6 
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Program  for  Permanent  Improvements 


INTRODUCTION 

The  finance  study  indicated  the  total  amount 
of  expenditures  that  the  city  could  probably  afford 
for  permanent  improvements  during  the  eighteen 
years  1939  through  1956.  This  program  study 
undertook  the  preparation  of  two  outlay  programs 
in  which  specific  types  of  capital  and  assessable 
projects  are  scheduled  in  the  order  of  relative 
urgency  so  that  the  aggregate  expenditures  sug- 
gested in  each  program  would  be  within  the  city's 
indicated  financial  resources. 

This  report  is  divided  into  four  major  chapters: 
Distinction  Between  Capital  and  Assessable  Im- 
provements; Recommended  Capital  Program; 
Past  and  Future  Capital  Outlays;  and  Recom- 
mended Assessable  Improvement  Program. 

Charter  Provisions 

Section  217  of  the  charter  provides  that  the 
City  Planning  Commission  shall  prepare  and 
"submit  to  the  Board  of  Estimate,  to  the  Council, 
to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller a  proposed  capital  budget  for  all  authoriza- 
tions recommended  to  be  adopted  for  the  ensuing 
calendar  year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the  Mayor's 
Certificate,  and  a  capital  program  for  the  five 
calendar  years  next  succeeding  such  ensuing  cal- 
endar year.  ..."  The  provisions  for  adopting 
and  amending  the  capital  budget  give  the  Planning 
Commission  considerable  influence  in  realizing  the 
master  plan  through  the  timing  of  capital  improve- 
ments. Section  211  of  the  charter,  however,  ex- 
pressly excludes  assessable  improvements  and  the 
repavement  of  streets  from  the  capital  budget  and 
program.  Other  provisions  of  the  charter  permit 
certain  types  of  projects  to  be  financed  either  as 
capital  or  assessable  improvements  according  to 
public  policy.  This  flexibility  is  doubtless  desir- 
able, but  it  complicates  consideration  of  improve- 
ment programs  in  relation  to  financing  methods. 

Many  projects  that  may  be  assessable  improve- 
ments (e.  g.  highways,  parks,  etc.)  are  related  to 
the  time  element  of  the  master  plan,  but  the  char- 
ter does  not  specifically  require  the  scheduling  of 


assessable  projects.  All  assessable  improvements 
costing  more  than  $10,000  must,  however,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Planning  Commission  for  a  re- 
port based  on  their  relation  to  the  master  plan 
and  the  city  map,  prior  to  final  action  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate. 

Financing  Capital  and  Assessable  Projects 

The  studies  reported  in  "The  Planning  of  Pub- 
lic Services  for  the  City  of  New  York",  Part  II 
of  this  City-Wide  series,  included  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  meeting  current  deficiencies  in  public 
services  and  of  providing  such  additional  public 
betterments  as  will  be  needed  to  serve  the  city's 
probable  future  inhabitants.  The  outlay  programs 
formulated  in  these  studies  suggested  schedules  of 
expenditures  for  improvements  found  to  be  de- 
sirable. In  general,  these  individual  programs 
were  made  without  regard  to  appropriate  methods 
of  financing  and  could  not  be  separately  reflated 
to  the  city's  total  financial  resources.  It  was  the 
function  of  this  program  study  to  complete  this 
phase  of  the  investigations  made  for  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  City  Planning. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  improvement  pro- 
grams, it  was  first  necessary  to  determine  the  type 
of  financing  that  would  be  appropriate  for  each 
of  the  major  classifications  of  public  works  found 
to  be  desirable  in  the  city-wide  studies  of  Public 
Services.  Section  291  of  the  charter,  which 
specifies  the  public  betterments  that  may  be 
financed  by  assessment,  furnished  a  guide  for  the 
selection  of  assessable  improvements.  This  Section 
of  the  charter  is  quoted  in  the  chapter  on  "Assess- 
able Improvements"  in  the  finance  study  report. 

After  segregating  the  capital  and  assessable 
improvements,  it  was  possible  to  consider  the  total 
costs  of  desirable  projects  in  relation  to  the  expendi- 
ture framework  established  by  the  finance  study. 
In  the  following  pages  the  term  "capital"  is  used 
to  designate  improvements  suggested  for  inclusion 
in  the  capital  program;  and  "assessable"  is  used 
to  distinguish  those  improvements  that  may  be 
appropriately  financed  by  assessments  and  there- 
by excluded  from  the  capital  program. 
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Distinction  between  Capital 
and  Assessable  Improvements 


This  chapter  indicates  the  methods  employed  to 
designate  the  type  of  financing  appropriate  for  each 
of  the  ten  major  classifications  of  permanent  im- 
provements, and  compares  the*  total  costs  of  capital 
projects  with  the  city's  ability  to  pay  for  such 
betterments. 

HIGHWA  YS 

The  highway  report  of  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  City  Planning  suggested  three  possible  sources 
of  funds  to  finance  proposals  contained  therein, 
i.  e.,  federal  loans  for  self-liquidating  projects, 
federal  and  state  appropriations  for  construction 
of  highways  of  regional  importance,  and  city  funds 
for  other  projects.  The  city's  share  of  the  costs 
of  this  highway  program,  segregated  according  to 
the  types  of  projects,  is  given  in  Table  27  for  each 
of  the  6-year  periods. 

Section  291  of  the  charter,  dealing  with  assess- 
able improvements  defines  street  as  "street,  avenue, 
road,  alley,  lane,  highway,  boulevard,  concourse, 


program  would  contain  $54,100,000  the  first  period, 
$18,250,000  the  second,  and  $12,050,000  during 
the  third  period  to  finance  capital  projects  sug- 
gested in  the  highway  program.  Table  28.  The 
balance  of  the  "city's  share"  for  both  land  and 
construction  costs  would  be  paid  from  special 
assessments;  $64,550,000  during  1939-44; 
$79,980,000  the  second  6-year  period;  and 
$52,580,000  during  the  six  years  1951-56. 

Supplementary  Highway  Proposals —  In  the 
highway  report  it  was  recommended  that  various 
supplementary  highway  proposals  of  an  urgent 
nature,  as  well  as  secondary  highways,  and  special 
intersections,  which  will  be  needed  to  complete  the 
highway  system  on  the  master  plan,  be  given  early 
study.  There  were  no  cost  estimates  included  for 
these  items  nor  for  local  streets,  but  the  major 
cost  of  such  improvements  will  undoubtedly  be 
met  from  special  assessments. 

The  Comptroller's  reports  reveal  that  during  the 
years  1924  to  1936  inclusive,  a  total  of  about 


TABLE  27 
City's  Share  of  Highway  Program  Costs 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Project 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18-Year  Total 

Express  Routes 

64,450 

37,880 

22,730 

125,060 

Major  Structures 

19,000 

29,250 

16,700 

64,950 

Major  Highways 

35,200 

31,100 

25,200 

91,500 

Total 

118,650 

98,230 

64,630 

281,510 

parkway,  driveway,  culvert,  sidewalk,  crosswalk, 
boardwalk  and  viaduct,  and  every  class  of  public 
road,  square  and  place,  except  marginal  streets". 
Hence  such  improvements  when  financed  by  assess- 
ment will  be  excluded  from  the  capital  budget. 

The  staff  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  three 
following  groups  of  highway  projects  will  be  capi- 
tal improvements:  (1)  land  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  routes  which  may  be  classed  as  mar- 
ginal streets;  (2)  bridges  or  tunnels  between  two 
or  more  boroughs  and  approaches  thereto;  and 
(3)  construction  of  major  structures.  Since  all 
other  types  of  highway  projects  fall  within  the 
charter  definition  of  street  it  was  assumed  that  both 
land  and  construction  costs  will  be  assessable  for 
such  improvements.    On  this  basis  the  capital 


$2,600,000  was  expended  upon  bridges  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  borough  presidents;  an  average  of 
3c.  per  capita  per  year.  Employing  this  past  aver- 
age, it  appears  that  $1,427,000  will  be  needed  the 
first  6-year  period,  $1,504,000  the  second,  and 
$1,566,000  during  the  third  period  for  such 
bridges.  Under  the  new  charter  these  expenditures 
may  be  made  from  the  street  improvement  fund. 

Contingent  Items —  The  highway  study  cost 
estimates  do  not  allow  for  expenses  to  cover  the 
cost  of  major  alterations  or  improvements  to 
existing  structures  that  will  unquestionably  become 
necessary  during  the  course  of  the  next  eighteen 
years,  and  which  will  probably  be  classed  as  capi- 
tal projects.  Available  data  are  not  sufficient  to 
disclose  the  extent  of  outlays  that  may  be  required 
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for  such  improvements.  Hence,  it  was  assumed 
that  about  ten  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  highway 
projects,  listed  in  Table  27,  would  be  an  adequate 
allowance  for  such  contingencies. 

The  total  expenditures  for  capital  and  assessable 
highway  improvements  indicated  as  necessary  by 
these  analyses  are  given  in  Table  29. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

In  the  study  of  water  supply  facilities  the  staff 
recommended  universal  metering  as  both  desirable 


and  essential  to  conserve  the  city's  natural  and 
financial  resources.  Since  the  expenditures  required 
for  metering,  as  well  as  for  the  completion  of  the 
first  and  second  stages  of  the  Delaware  project,  and 
for  normal  improvements  to  the  distribution  sys- 
tem fall  under  the  heading  of  capital  projects, 
assessment  funds  are  not  involved. 

The  total  expenditures  suggested  for  water  sup- 
ply ($183,910,000  for  the  first  6-year  period, 
$99,593,000  during  the  second,  and  $27,180,000 
for  the  third  period)  will  have  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  capital  program  for  the 
eighteen-year  period,  1939-1956  inclusive. 


TABLE  28 
Capital  and  Assessable  Highway  Projects 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Capital 

Assessable  Improvements 

Total 

Projects 

Land 

Construction 

Total 

Outlay 

1939-44 

Express  Routes 

49,200 

11,000 

4,250 

15,250 

64,450 

Major  Structures 

4,900 

14,100 

14,100 

19,000 

Major  Highways 

23,400 

11,800 

35,200 

35,200 

6-Year  Total 

54,100 

48,500 

16,050 

64,550 

118,650 

I945-5O 

Express  Routes 

24,980 

12,900 

37,880 

37,880 

Major  Structures 

18,250 

11,000 

11,000 

29,250 

Major  Highways 

23,500 

7,600 

31,100 

31,100 

6-Yeair  Total 

18,250 

59,480 

20,500 

79,980 

98,230 

195I-56 

Express  Routes 

13,300 

9,430 

22,730 

22,730 

Major  Structures 

12,050 

4,650 

4,650 

16,700 

Major  Highways 

13,000 

12,200 

25,200 

25,200 

6-Year  Total 

12,050 

30,950 

21,630 

52,580 

64,630 

TABLE  29 
Indicated  Outlays  for  Highways 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Capital  Program 
Highway  Program 
Contingencies 
Total  Capital 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18-Year  Total 

54,100 

2,800 

18,250 
2,800 

12,050 
2,800 

84,400 
8,400 

56,900 

21,050 

14,850 

92,800 

Assessment  Funds 
Highway  Program 
Bridges 

Total  Assessable 

64,550 
1,427 

79,980 
1,504 

52,580 
1,566 

197,110 
4,497 

65,977 

81,484 

54,146 

201,607 
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SANITATION 

The  sanitation  study  covered  facilities  required 
for  refuse  and  sewage  disposal,  and  miscellaneous 
projects  such  as  garages,  storage  buildings,  scows, 
etc.  If  the  entire  program  is  to  be  carried  out, 
this  study  indicates  that  $15,210,000  would  be 
needed  for  incinerators,  $166,500,000  for  sewage 
disposal  and  $6,888,000  for  miscellaneous  projects 
during  the  eighteen  years,  1939-56  inclusive. 

While  the  charter  classes  incinerators  and  these 
miscellaneous  improvements  as  capital  projects,  it 
permits  the  financing  of  sewage  disposal  plants 
and  intercepting  sewers  either  by  assessment 
(Section  291),  or  by  serial  bonds  (Section  244). 
It  was  assumed  that  one-half  of  the  estimated 


costs  for  sewage  disposal  projects  will  be  paid 
for  by  special  assessment  and  that  the  balance, 
classed  as  capital  projects,  will  be  included  in  the 
capital  program. 

Table  30  shows  that  on  this  basis  required  capi- 
tal outlays  for  sanitation  projects  would  amount  to 
about  35  million  dollars  the  first  6-year  period, 
some  35.1  million  the  second  and  35.22  million  the 
third  6-year  period. 

It  may  develop  that  future  circumstances 
affecting  each  sewage  disposal  project  will  increase 
the  proportion  of  cost  charged  against  special 
assessments,  but  the  designation  of  50  percent  of 
total  outlays  as  capital  improvements  was  believed 
to  be  a  conservative  allowance. 


TABLE  30 

Capital  and  Assessable  Sanitation  Projects 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

1939-44 

Capital 

Assessable 

Total 

Incinerators 

5,070 

5,070 

Sewage  Disposal 

27,750 

27,750 

55,500 

Miscellaneous 

2,184 

2,184 

6-Yeair  Total 

35,004 

27,750 

62,754 

1945-50 

Incinerators 

5,070 

5,070 

Sewage  Disposal 

27,750 

27,750 

55,500 

Miscellaneous 

2,304 

2,304 

6-Year  Total 

35,124 

27,750 

62,874 

1951-56 

Incinerators 

5,070 

5,070 

Sewage  Disposal 

27,750 

27,750 

55,500 

Miscellaneous 

2,400 

2,400 

6-Year  Total 

35,220 

27,750 

62,970 

TABLE  31 

Indicated  Expenditures  for  Parks 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Period 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18-Year  Total 

Playgrounds  and 

Athletic  Fields 

33,000 

33,000 

33,000 

99,000 

Small  Quiet  Parks 

32,220 

32,220 

32,220 

96,660 

Large  Parks 

11,160 

11,160 

11,160 

33,480 

Obsolescence 

11,700 

13,230 

14,760 

39,690 

Totals 

88,080 

89,610 

91,140 

268^30 
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PUBLIC  PARKS 

Completion  of  the  entire  program  suggested  in 
the  park  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  would 
require  expenditures  of  nearly  490  million  dollars 
by  the  year  1970  for  public  parks.  However,  the 
staff  suggested  that  outllays  for  new  parks  be 
spread  in  approximately  equal  amounts  over  the 
thirty-two  years,  1939-70  inclusive.  On  this  basis 
expenditures  for  parks  during  the  eighteen  years, 
1939-56,  would  aggregate  $268,830,000  as  shown 
in  Table  31. 


160,000  during  the  eighteen  years,  1939  through 
1956. 

Although  this  particular  separation  of  expendi- 
tures is  clean  cut,  new  land  may  be  paid  for  by 
special  funds  or  capital  funds,  and  many  of  the 
development  projects  could  be  authorized  as  assess- 
able improvements.  However,  the  above  division 
between  capital  and  assessable  seems  to  be  reason- 
able for  the  purpose  of  this  study.  The  obsolescence 
type  of  project  includes  general  improvements  to 
the  existing  park  plants,  and  major  replacements 


TABLE  32 
Capital  and  Assessable  Park  Improvements 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Period 

1939-44 

194S-S0 

1951-56 

18- Year  Total 

Capital  Projects 
Development 
Obsolescence 
Total  Capital 

8,490 
11,700 

8,490 
13,230 

8,490 
14,760 

25,470 

39,690 

20,190 

21,720 

23,250 

65,160 

Assessable 

Land  Acquisition 

67,890 

67,890 

67,890 

203,670 

Although  the  charter  permits  park  improvements 
to  be  financed  as  assessable  improvements,  or  as 
capital  projects,  the  staff  assumed  that  all  land 
for  new  parks  would  be  paid  for  by  assessment. 
On  this  hypothesis  land  costs  for  proposed  new 
parks,  (shown  in  Table  3  2  as  $203,670,000) 
would  be  designated  as  assessable  improvements. 
If  the  expenses  for  development  of  proposed  new 
parks  and  the  expenditures  indicated  by  the  park 
study  as  necessary  for  "obsolescence"  were  desig- 
nated as  capital  projects,  they  would  total  $65, 


of  worn  out  equipment — items  listed  allong  with 
the  development  of  parks  in  the  Departmental 
Requests  that  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  1938 
Capital  Outlay  Budget.  Most  land  acquisition 
appears  to  have  been  paid  from  the  street  and  park 
openings  fund. 

EDUCATION 

The  education  study  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  City  Planning,  forecast  a 
gradual  decrease  in  future  public  school  registra- 


TABLE  33 

Capital  Expenditures  far  Educational  Facilities 
(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Period 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18- Year  Total 

Schools    Authorized  and 

under  construction 
New  Elementary  Schools 
New  High  Schools 
Replacements 
Total  Public  Schools 

32,210 
31,080 
103,000 
54,000 

32,210 
31,080 
120,100 
189,000 

17,100 
66,000 

69,000 

220,290 

83„100 

69,000 

372,390 

City  Colleges 

9,000 

9,500 

10,000 

28,500 

Grand  Total 

229,290 

92,600 

79,000 

400,890 
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tion,  which  is  now  evident  in  elementary  schools 
and  is  expected  to  be  reflected  in  high  school  regis- 
tration after  the  year  1945.  However,  the  present 
deficiencies  and  future  needs  of  New  York  City's 
public  school  plant  were  found  to  require  extensive 
outlays  during  the  eighteen  years,  1939-56.  Table 
33  shows  the  expenditures  indicated  by  the  educa- 
tion study  as  necessary  for  public  schools  and 
colleges. 

Although  indicated  expenditures  aggregate 
$400,890,000  only  $28,500,000  is  allowed  for  col- 
leges; replacements  and  relocation  of  obsolete  pub- 
lic schools  would  require  nearly  $190,000,000  and 
new  elementary  and  high  schools  an  additional 
$183,390,000.  Since  none  of  these  expenditures  can 
be  paid  for  by  assessment,  all  educational  better- 
ments are  capital  projects  and  must  be  provided 
for  in  the  capital  program. 

DOCKS 

The  probable  requirements  for  "docks",  includ- 
ing dock,  wharf,  airport  and  ferry  facilities,  call 
for  outlays  totaling  $23,600,000  the  first  6-year 


first  6-year  period  total  $14,270,000;  for  the  second 
period  $15,000,000;  and  $15,700,000  for  the  third 
6-year  period;  all  of  which  are  classified  as  capital 
expenditures.    See  Table  36. 

HEALTH 

The  expenditures  suggested  by  the  staff  for 
"Health"  projects  would  provide  for  city  hospitals 
of  all  types,  clinics,  health  center  and  public  wel- 
fare buildings,  etc.  The  general  studies  of  the 
staff  indicate  that  the  minimum  needs  anticipated 
would  require  outlays  of  $30,000,000  the  first  6- 
year  period,  $31,560,000  the  second,  and  $32,890,- 
000  the  third  6-year  period.  No  portion  of  these 
outlays  can  be  financed  by  special  assessment,  and 
therefore  must  be  included  in  the  capital  program. 
See  Table  36. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

The  facilities  grouped  under  the  heading  of 
"Public  Buildings  and  Miscellaneous",  comprises 
markets,  libraries,  museums,  courts,  administrative 
and  other  public  buildings  not  elsewhere  included, 


TABLE  34 

Expenditures  Indicated  for  Public  Buildings  and  Miscellaneous  Capital  Improvements 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Purpose 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18- Year  Total 

Markets 

9,500 

10,000 

10,400 

29,900 

Libraries 

1,990 

2,100 

2,190 

6,280 

Museums 

4,270 

4,500 

4,690 

13,460 

Courts 

9,500 

10,000 

10,400 

29,900 

Administration,  etc. 

10,000 

10,570 

11,000 

31,570 

Miscellaneous 

20,440 

21,530 

22,520 

64,490 

Total 

55,700 

58,700 

61,200 

175,600 

period,  $24,800,000  the  second,  and  $25,850,000 
the  third  6-year  period.  All  expenditures  for  such 
"dock"  improvements  must  be  financed  as  capital 
projects,  and  will  be  included  in  the  capital  pro- 
gram. The  eighteen-year  totals  are  given  in  Table 
36. 

PROTECTION 

The  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements 
needed  by  the  Fire,  Police  and  Corrections  De- 
partments and  the  Armory  Board,  are  grouped 
under  the  heading  of  "Protection."  None  of  these 
betterments  can  be  assessable  and,  therefore,  must 
be  provided  for  in  the  capital  program.  The  outlays 
indicated  to  meet  expected  requirements  for  the 


and  expenditures  for  miscellaneous  capital  projects. 

The  extent  of  outlays  that  will  probably  be  re- 
quired in  the  future  for  improvements  of  this  type 
are  shown  in  Table  34  to  total  55.7  million  dol- 
lars the  first,  58.7  million  the  second,  and  61.2 
million  dollars  during  the  third  6-year  period. 
Since  none  of  these  outlays  are  assessable  im- 
provements, all  of  these  betterments  are  desig- 
nated as  capital  projects  and  will  have  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  capital  program. 

RAPID  TRANSIT 

The  rapid  transit  study  revealed  that  comple- 
tion of  lines  under  construction,  extensions  of 
existing  routes,  construction  and  equipment  for 
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TABLE  35 
Costs  of  Rapid  Transit  Improvements 
(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Period 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18-Ycar  Total 

6th  Ave.  Line 
Fulton  St.  Extension 
Other  Authorizations 
Total  "Pending"  Projects 

18,120 
55,600 
10,000 

18,120 
55,600 
10,000 

83,720 

83,720 

Remedial  Measures 

New  Lines 

Unification 

Contingencies 

Total  "New"  Projects 

45,000 
150,000 
400,000 

19,850 

45,000 
150,000 

32,000 

45,000 
150,000 

35,600 

135,000 
450,000 
400,000 
87,450 

614,850 

227,000 

230,600 

1,072,450 

Total  Program 

698,570 

227,000 

230,600 

1,156,170 

desirable  new  routes  that  were  studied,  and  uni- 
fication of  the  transit  system  would  cost  the  city 
more  than  1.1  billion  dollars  during  the  eighteen 
years,  1939-56,  if  all  of  these  items  were  to  be 
undertaken.  None  of  these  projects  are  assessable 
and  hence  would  be  designated  as  capital  improve- 
ments. Table  35  lists  the  estimated  costs  of  the 
various  capital  projects  suggested  by  the  study 
of  rapid  transit  during  each  of  the  three  6-year 
periods. 

Completion  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Line,  the  Ful- 
ton Street  extension  to  Grant  Avenue,  and  the 
financing  of  miscellaneous  equipment  projects,  to 
which  the  city  is  already  committed,  call  for  cap- 
ital outlays  aggregating  $83,720,000  for  "pending" 


projects.  All  of  these  improvements  are  scheduled 
for  the  first  6-year  period. 

Remedial  measures  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
existing  lines,  desirable  new  lines  studied  by  the 
staff,  the  assumed  costs  of  unification,  and  allow- 
ances for  contingencies,  would  add  $1,072,450,000 
during  the  eighteen  years  1939-56  for  "new"  im- 
provements to  the  rapid  transit  system. 

The  total  expenditures  for  pending  projects  and 
for  unification  are  indicated  for  the  first  6-year 
period,  but  the  staff  suggested  that  outlays  for 
other  new  projects  be  spread  about  evenly  over 
the  three  6-year  periods.  Total  outlays  during  the 
first  6-year  period  would  be  more  than  three  times 
the  expenditures  indicated  for  the  second  and  for 
the  third  6-year  periods  in  this  schedule. 


TABLE  36 

Indicated  Expenditures  for  Capital  Improvements 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Period 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18-Year  Total 

Highways 

56,900 

21,050 

14,850 

92,800 

Water  Supply 

183,910 

99,593 

27,180 

310,683 

Sanitation 

35,004 

35,124 

35,220 

105,348 

Public  Parks 

20,190 

21,720 

23,250 

65,160 

Education 

229,290 

92,600 

79,000 

400,890 

Docks 

23,600 

24,800 

25,850 

74,250 

Protection 

14,270 

15,000 

15,700 

44,970 

Health 

30,000 

31,560 

32,890 

94,450 

Public  Bldgs.  &  Misc. 

55,700 

58,700 

61,200 

175,600 

Rapid  Transit 

698370 

227,000 

230,600 

1,156,170 

Total 

1,347,434 

627,147 

545,740 

2,520,321 
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CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
AND  RESOURCES 

The  projects  designated  as  capital  improvements 
in  each  of  the  ten  major  groups  employed  in  this 
study  comprise  all  of  the  various  types  of  im- 
provements that  may  be  provided  for  in  the  cap- 
ital program.  The  expenditures  indicated  by  the 
Mayor's  Committee  studies  as  necessary  for  de- 
sirable capital  improvements,  summarized  in  Table 
36,  would  aggregate  $2,520,321,000  during  the 
eighteen  years  1939  through  1956.  These  ex- 
penditures would  exceed  1,347  million  dollars  dur- 
ing the  first  6-year  period,  which  would  be  more 
than  one-half  of  the  eighteen-year  total.  During 
the  second  and  third  6-year  periods  indicated  ex- 
penditures are  considerably  smaller,  about  627 
million  and  546  million  dollars  respectively.  Rapid 
transit  alone  would  account  for  more  than  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  expenditures  required  for  all  im- 
provements here  designated  as  capital  projects. 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  several  studies 
covering  public  works  was  predicated  upon  what 
might  be  termed  "minimum  needs"  for  desirable 
improvements,  irrespective  of  the  city's  ability  to 
pay  for  such  betterments.  It  may  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  amounts  shown  in  Table  36 
will  be  much  less  than  the  aggregate  costs  of  im- 
provements which  city  agencies  will  request  the 
City  Planning  Commission  to  include  in  capital 
budgets  and  programs  during  the  next  eighteen 
years. 

The  City's  Capital  Outlay  Resources 

The  finance  study  ascertained  the  city's  ability 
to  pay  for  all  capital  improvements,  both  old  and 
new  projects,  regardless  of  whether  the  resulting 
debt  would  be  within  the  10  percent  debt  limit 


or  would  be  exempt  therefrom.  The  capital  ex- 
penditures shown  in  Table  36  are  not  related  to 
debt  limitations  and  are,  therefore,  directly  com- 
parable with  the  city's  financial  resources  as  re- 
vealed by  the  finance  study. 

The  indicated  expenditures  for  desirable  capital 
improvements  are  given  in  Table  37  as  "Cost  of 
Improvements"  and  the  total  amount  of  capital 
outlays  found  by  the  finance  study  to  be  within 
the  city's  financial  resources  are  shown  as  "Capital 
Resources".  Inspection  of  this  table  reveals  that 
while  "Resources"  would  cover  all  capital  costs 
during  the  six  years  1951-56,  the  "Cost  of  Im- 
provements" would  exceed  "Resources"  by  ap- 
proximately 660  million  dollars  the  first  6-year 
period  and  88  million  dollars  during  the  second 
6-year  period.  For  the  entire  eighteen-year  period 
"Costs"  would  exceed  "Resources"  by  nearly  656 
million  dollars. 

In  the  finance  study  it  was  recommended  that 
a  portion  of  the  total  capital  outlays  found  to  be 
within  the  city's  future  borrowing  capacity  be  re- 
served as  a  cushion  of  debt  incurring  power  which 
might  be  used  to  advantage  during  periods  of 
economic  recession.  The  recommended  reserva- 
tion of  borrowing  capacity,  shown  in  Table  37  as 
"Reserve",  could  of  course  be  expended  along 
with  "Capital  Resources"  to  finance  additional 
desirable  capital  improvements.  If  the  "Reserve" 
were  added  to  "Resources",  however,  the  "Cost  of 
Improvements"  would  still  exceed  "Resources" 
by  some  487  million  dollars  over  the  entire 
eighteen  years  and  the  resulting  total  "Resources" 
available  during  the  first  6-year  period  would  be 
nearly  600  million  dollars  less  than  the  "Cost  of 
Improvements".  The  expenditure  of  the  "Re- 
serve", therefore,  would  not  improve  the  situation 


TABLE  37 

Capital  Improvements  and  Resources 

( Figure 

s  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Period 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18-Year  Total 

Cost  of  Improvements 

1,347.43 

627.14 

545.74 

2,520.31 

Capital  Resources 

686.68 

539.30 

638.56 

1,864.54 

Excess  of  Cost  Over 

Resources 

660-75 

87.84 

92.82* 

655.77 

Reserve 

63.91 

49.89 

54.43 

168.23 

Excess  of  Cost 

596.84 

37.95 

147.25* 

487.54 

*  Resources   exceed  Costs 
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to  any  considerable  extent  and  does  not  appear 
justifiable. 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  costs  of  desirable  capital 
improvements  are  above  the  city's  means,  it  was 


necessary  to  ascertain  the  relative  urgency  of  each 
class  of  capital  improvement  and  to  weed  out  the 
less  essential  projects  which  could  be  omitted  from 
the  capital  program. 


Recommended  Capital  Program 


This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  selection  of 
the  more  urgent  projects  designated  as  capital  im- 
provements, for  inclusion  in  an  eighteen-year  cap- 
ital program,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  will  re- 
main within  the  city's  indicated  financial  resources 
during  each  of  the  three  6-year  periods. 

SELECTION  OF  CAPITAL  PROJECTS 

In  this  part  of  the  study,  the  ten  major  groups 
of  capital  improvements  were  carefully  reviewed  in 
order  to  remove  the  relatively  less  urgent  projects 
ffom  the  schedules,  and  to  shift  other  projects 
whenever  possible  from  one  6-year  period  to  an- 
other period.     Some  capital  projects  that  might 


would  warrant  the  outlays  needed  to  complete  the 
projects  scheduled  in  the  highway  report. 

Reclassification  of  projects— In  the  preceding 
chapter  of  this  report  the  East  River  Drive,  Har- 
lem River  Drive  and  Shore  Parkway  were  desig- 
nated as  capital  improvements  due  to  the  pro- 
posed location  of  these  routes  along  waterfronts. 
Only  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  word  marginal, 
however,  would  permit  the  classification  of  such 
highways  as  marginal  streets. 

Therefore,  these  three  projects,  scheduled  for 
the  first  6-year  period,  were  re-classified  as  assess- 
able improvements.  As  a  result  26.3  million  dol- 
lars of  highway  outlays  were  transferred  from  the 


TABLE  38 
Recommended  Program  for  Highways 

(I'iKures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Period 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18- Year  Total 

CAPITAL  PROJECTS 
Major  Program 
Contingent  Projects 
Total  Capital 

27,800 

18,250 
4,200 

12,050 
4,200 

58,100 
8,400 

27,800 

22,450 

16,250 

66,500 

ASSESSABLE  IMPROVEMENTS 
Highway  Program 
Bridges 

Total  Assessable 

90,850 
1,427 

79,980 
1,504 

52,580 
1,566 

223,410 
4,497 

92,277 

81,484 

54,146 

227,907 

Total  Program 

120,077 

103,934 

70,396 

294,407 

be  re-classified  as  assessable  improvements  in 
accordance  with  charter  provisions  were  removed 
from  the  lists  of  capital  improvements  and  desig- 
nated "assessable  improvements". 

Inasmuch  as  the  costs  of  desirable  capital  im- 
provements during  the  years  1939-44,  were  nearly 
double  the  resources  available  to  finance  such  out- 
lays, it  was  necessary  to  shift  a  large  number  of 
projects  from  the  first  to  the  second  and  third 
6-year  periods. 

Highways 

Studies  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  City 
Planning  suggest  that  the  importance  of  the 
major  highway  program  in  the  city's  development 


lists  of  capital  to  assessable  projects  scheduled  for 
the  six  years  1939-44.    Table  38. 

Re-scheduling  of  projects — The  allowances  for 
"Contingent"  projects,  Table  29,  were  shifted  in 
the  following  manner:  the  2.8  million  dollar 
outlay  indicated  in  the  first  period  for  these 
projects  was  postponed,  one-half  to  the  second  and 
one-half  to  the  third  6-year  period.  Since  these 
allowances  cover  alterations  and  general  improve- 
ments to  existing  structures,  which  might  be  de- 
ferred so  that  the  major  program  would  not  be 
delayed,  the  revised  schedule  of  expenditures  for 
capital  and  assessable  improvements  given  in  Table 
38  seems  satisfactory. 
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Water  Supply 

The  staff  study  of  water  supply  facilities  re- 
vealed that  immediate  needs  for  additional  water 
cannot  be  safely  postponed,  nor  was  it  believed 
desirable  or  economically  feasible  to  forego  uni- 
versal metering.  Therefore,  the  schedule  of  out- 
lays for  capital  improvements  previously  sug- 
gested in  Table  36  are  recommended  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  capital  program. 

Sanitation 

If  the  program  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  were  spread  over  thirty-two  years  in- 
stead of  the  eighteen-year  period  suggested,  cap- 
ital budget  allowances  would  only  be  reduced  by 


the  basis  of  the  information  available  at  this  time, 
to  transfer  such  heavy  outlays  to  assessable 
schedules.  The  capital  outlays  indicated  for  in- 
cinerators and  miscellaneous  projects  should  not 
be  postponed  nor  reduced.  Therefore,  the  capital 
expenditures  scheduled  in  Table  30,  totaling 
$105,348,000  for  eighteen  years,  are  recommended 
for  inclusion  in  the  capital  program. 

Public  Parks 

Since  public  recreation  is  essential  for  both 
children  and  adults  and  will  play  an  important 
part  in  increasing  the  desirability  of  the  city  as  a 
place  in  which  to  live,  the  suggested  park  program 
should  not  be  deferred. 


TABLE  39 

Recommended  Capital  Program  for  Parks 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Period 

1939-44 

194S-S0 

1951-56 

18-Year  Total 

Development 

8,490 

8,490 

8,490 

25,470 

Obsolescence 

7,510 

7,510 

7,510 

22,530 

Total 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

48,000 

approximately  $11,000,000  during  each  of  the 
three  6-year  periods.  An  adequate  solution  of  the 
pressing  problem  of  sewage  disposal  would,  how- 
ever, not  be  achieved  until  the  year  1970. 

While  the  effectiveness  of  any  sewage  treat- 
ment system  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
cooperative  action  of  neighboring  states,  the  city's 
program  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
order  to  reduce  water  pollution  and  to  hasten 
joint  interstate  action. 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  indicated  capital 
outlays  for  sewage  disposal  by  assigning  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  costs  to  assessable  improve- 
ments.   It  was  not  deemed  advisable,  however,  on 


Inasmuch  as  the  charter  permits  park  projects 
to  be  financed  by  assessment  or  capital  expendi- 
tures, the  staff  believed  it  reasonable  to  designate 
some  of  the  capital  improvements  for  "obsoles- 
cence" (see  Table  32)  as  assessable  so  as  not  to 
delay  progress  on  the  entire  park  program. 

Accordingly,  4.19  million  dollars  of  expenditures 
for  projects  originally  classed  as  "obsolescence" 
during  the  first  period,  5.72  million  the  second, 
and  7.25  million  dollars  for  the  third  6-year 
period,  were  re-designated  as  assessable  and  re- 
moved from  the  lists  of  capital  projects.  As  a 
result  capital  expenditures  for  "obsolescence" 
projects  total  7.51  million  dollars,  and  the  recom- 


TABLE  40 

Recommended 

Capital  Program  for  Education 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Period 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18-Year  Total 

New  Schools 

166,290 

17,100 

183,390 

Replacements 

20,000 

66,000 

103,000 

189,000 

College 

9,000 

9,500 

10,000 

28,500 

Total 

195,290 

92,600 

113,000 

400,890 
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mended  capital  program  calls  for  outlays  aggre- 
gating 16  million  dollars  during  each  of  the  three 
6-year  periods.    Table  39. 

Education 

New  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  so 
urgently  needed  that  they  should  have  a  preferred 
standing  in  any  consideration  of  capital  programs; 
and  the  replacing  or  relocation  of  obsolete  public 
schools  is  a  pressing  problem.  The  small  allow- 
ance for  college  expenditures  will  probably  cover 
requests  for  the  more  essential  improvements. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  however,  suggests 
that  some  of  the  education  projects  shown  in 
Table  33  will  have  to  be  deferred.  Accordingly, 
only  20  million  dollars  of  the  54  million  allow- 
ance for  replacement  and  relocation  of  obsolete 
schools  is  recommended  for  expenditure  during  the 
first  6  years,  the  balance  of  34  million  dollars 
being  scheduled  for  expenditure  during  the  third 
6-year  period  (Table  40);  the  second  period 
schedule  of  "replacements"  was  not  altered. 

Due  to  the  many  difficulties  of  carrying  out  a 
large  school  construction  program  and  the  careful 
study  required  for  sound  selection  of  new  sites, 
this  revised  schedule  of  outlays  for  replacement 
and  relocation  will  unquestionably  produce  better 
results  than  could  have  been  obtained  under  the 
pressure  of  the  construction  program  indicated  by 
Table  33  for  the  first  6-year  period. 

Docks 

Water-borne  commerce  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  the  economy  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  dock  facilities  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  commerce  is  of  primary 
importance.    Therefore,  it  would  not  be  realistic 


to  suppose  that  any  considerable  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures for  dock  and  airport  facilities  is  pos- 
sible. 

The  staff  estimates  of  outlays  indicated  for  the 
eighteen  years  1939-56,  were  reduced  from 
$74,250,000  to  $65,900,000  in  the  belief  that  this 
amount  would  cover  the  more  essential  needs.  It  is 
recommended  that  at  least  20  million  dollars  be 
provided  during  the  first  period,  22.5  million  the 
second,  and  23.4  million  dollars  during  the  third 
6-year  period,  for  such  construction,  extension  and 
alteration  of  the  betterments  included  under 
"docks"  as  may  prove  essential. 

Protection 

The  capital  and  the  operating  costs  of  such  pub- 
lic services  as  Fire,  Police  and  Correction  may 
be  expected  to  relate  directly  to  the  population 
served.  Inasmuch  as  staff  estimates  of  the  out- 
lays that  will  be  needed  for  normal  extensions 
and  general  improvements  to  the  plants  of  these 
agencies  and  to  armories  were  based  upon  "mini- 
mum" needs,  it  is  recommended  that  the  capital 
program  contain  allowances  equal  to  the  capital 
outlays  indicated  in  Table  36  as  being  desirable. 

Health 

Due  to  increasing  consciousness  of  the  need  for, 
and  the  desirability  of  providing  more  adequate 
public  health  and  welfare  services,  it  was  not 
deemed  likely  that  the  estimated  costs  of  this  type 
of  permanent  improvement  could  be  reduced. 
Consequently,  it  is  suggested  that  the  capital  pro- 
gram contain  allowances  for  health  projects  equiv- 
alent to  the  staff  estimates  of  expenditures  re- 
quired for  capital  improvements,  as  given  in  Table 
36. 


TABLE  41 


Recommended  Capital  Program  for  Public  Buildings  and  Miscellaneous  Projects 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Period 

1939-44 

1945 -SO 

1951-56 

18-Year  Total 

Markets 

7,600 

8,000 

8,320 

23,920 

Libraries 

1,990 

2,100 

2,190 

6,280 

Museums 

4,270 

4,500 

4,690 

13,460 

Courts 

7,600 

8,000 

8,320 

23,920 

Administration 

10,000 

10,570 

11,000 

31,570 

Miscellaneous 

10,140 

10,730 

11,180 

32,050 

Total 

41,600 

43,900 

45,700 

131,200 
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Public  Buildings  and  Miscellaneous 

Of  the  ten  major  groups  of  permanent  improve- 
ments employed  in  this  study,  Public  Buildings  and 
Miscellaneous  is  the  classification  presenting  the 
greatest  leeway  for  expansion  or  contraction  of 
expenditures.  While  some  of  the  improvements 
comprising  this  group  may  be  desirable  and  others 
relatively  urgent,  it  is  true  that  in  general  this  type 
of  project  does  not  have  the  same  preferred  stand- 
ing as  water  supply,  sanitation,  highways,  educa- 
tion, etc.  Therefore,  the  staff  attempted  to  cut  the 
schedules  of  expenditures  to  a  minimum  but  at  the 
same  time  to  retain  sufficient  allowances  to  cover 
the  more  important  needs,  some  of  which  cannot 
very  well  be  postponed. 

Markets — The  original  estimates  (Table  34) 
were  reduced  by  twenty  percent  and  recommended 
outlays  scheduled  as  shown  in  Table  41. 

Libraries  and  Museums — Even  with  PWA  and 
WPA  assistance,  necessary  improvements  are  still 
lacking,  and  as  the  amounts  are  relatively  small 
it  is  recommended  that  the  capital  program  provide 
for  outlays  equal  to  the  original  estimates  of  needs, 
so  as  to  take  care  of  obsolescence  and  normal 
enlargements  to  libraries  and  museums. 

Courts —  While  extension  of  court  facilities  and 
some  improvements  to  provide  for  depreciation  can- 
not be  too  long  delayed,  it  would  seem  that  not 
less  than  eighty  percent  of  the  original  estimates 
(Table  34)  of  needs  should  be  scheduled  in  the 
capital  program  to  carry  out  the  more  important 
projects,  as  shown  in  Table  41. 

Administration — Inasmuch  as  all  types  of  public 
buildings,  not  otherwise  contained  in  the  other  ten 
major  classifications,  are  included  under  this  sub- 
group, the  original  estimates  of  needed  expenditures 
are  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  capital  pro- 
gram in  order  that  depreciation  and  extension  of 
essential  facilities  may  be  taken  care  of  without 
seriously  impairing  public  services. 

Miscellaneous — This  item  contains  allowances 
for  the  various  projects  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
classified,  including  some  of  the  authorizations  that 
were  deducted  from  the  Expense  Budget  in  the 
finance  study  because  they  are  paid  from  capital 
funds  (expenses  of  the  Boards  of  Water  Supply 
and  Transportation,  etc.,  are  included  under 
appropriate  groups).  The  staff  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  scheduling  of  capital  projects  under 
provisions  of  the  new  charter  may  be  expected  to 
reduce  materially  the  future  costs  of  miscellaneous 
capital  projects.  Hence  the  original  estimates,  cut 
by  about  fifty  percent,  are  recommended  as  the 
minimum  capital  program  allowance,  to  be  sched- 
uled as  shown  in  Table  41. 


The  Recommended  Program  of  expenditures  for 
Public  Buildings  and  Miscellaneous  Projects,  re- 
sulting from  the  above  revisions,  given  in  Table 
41,  schedules  a  total  of  41.6  million  dollars  for  the 
first  6-years;  43.9  million  during  the  second  period; 
and  45.7  million  dollars  the  third  6-year  period. 

Rapid  Transit 

Reference  to  Tables  36  and  37  will  show  that 
the  costs  of  transit  projects  included  therein 
amount  to  45  percent  of  all  outlays  indicated  for 
capital  improvements  during  1939-56;  and  further, 
that  these  costs  alone  are  nearly  1.8  times  the 
amount  of  the  excess  of  indicated  expenditures 
over  the  city's  financial  resources.  Since  we  are 
here  concerned  with  the  adjustment  of  schedules 
for  expenditures  upon  desirable  capital  projects  the 
aggregate  cost  of  which  will  be  within  the  city's 
financial  resources,  it  is  of  interest  to  summarize  the 
results  obtained  for  the  other  nine  major  classifi- 
cations of  permanent  improvements  prior  to  con- 
sidering the  relative  urgency  of  transit  needs. 

The  schedules  of  capital  outlays  recommended 
for  the  nine  groups,  excluding  transit,  total  $563,- 
874,000  for  the  6  years  1939-44;  $378,727,000  for 
the  second  6-year  period;  and  $325,340,000  during 
the  third  6  years.  If  capital  expenditures  are  to 
balance  with  the  amount  of  funds  within  the  city's 
financial  resources,  then  after  providing  for  these 
recommended  improvements,  the  capital  program 
could  schedule  expenditures  of  only  $122,806,000 
for  rapid  transit  during  the  6  years  1939-44; 
$160,573,000  for  the  second;  and  $313,220,000 
during  the  third  6-year  period. 

What  transit  facilities  are  obtainable  with  this 
amount  of  expenditures?  New  projects  costing 
$39,086,000  could  be  undertaken  and  the  following 
pending  projects  could  be  completed  during  the 
first  6-year  period:  6th  Avenue  Line  and  the  Fulton 
Street  Extension,  and  other  improvements  to  the 
extent  of  specific  authorizations.  During  the  sec- 
ond and  third  6-year  periods  "remedial  measures" 
could  be  finished,  if  all  new  money  were  spent  for 
this  purpose  during  the  first  period.  In  addition 
approximately  three-quarters  of  the  proposed  new 
subway  lines  could  be  built,  and  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  contingencies  that  will  probably  arise 
during  the  eighteen  years  could  be  taken  care  of 
during  the  second  and  third  6-year  periods.  Table 
42.  For  a  discussion  of  the  methods  used  to 
estimate  contingent  items  given  in  Table  42,  see 
the  transit  study  report. 

Unification  of  rapid  transit  lines  is  desirable  but 
the  staff  study  of  transit  assumed  that  the  costs 
to   the   city  will   probably  aggregate   400  mil- 
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TABLE  42 

Recommended  Capital  Program  for  Rapid  Transit 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Period 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18-Yeair  Total 

6th  Ave.  Line 
Fulton   St.  Extension 
Other  Authorizations 
Total  Pending  Projects 

18,120 
55,600 
10,000 

18,120 
55,600 
10,000 

83„720 

83,720 

Remedial  Measures 
New  Lines 
Contingencies 
Total  New  Projects 

39,086 

50,914 
109,000 
659 

45,000 
202,000 
66,220 

135,000 
311,000 
66,879 

39,086 

160,573 

313,220 

512,879 

Total  Program 

122,806 

160,573 

313,220 

596,599 

lion  dollars.  While  such  an  allowance  may  be 
generous,  this  study  reveals  that  unification  can- 
not be  accomplished  and  the  city's  other  minimum 
needs  met  unless  the  unification  bonds  are  exempt 
from  the  ten  percent  debt  limit  and  the  city's 
financial  resources,  as  forecast  in  the  finance 
study,  are  enlarged  by  additional  revenue  either 
from  real  estate  taxes,  larger  operating  income 
from  transit  lines,  or  other  sources. 

Recommendations —  Careful  consideration  of  the 
situation  suggests  that  the  city  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  nor  to  indefinitely  postpone  outlays  for 
other  desirable  and  relatively  more  urgent  improve- 
ments in  favor  of  transit  unification.  The  staff, 
therefore,  recommends  that  the  expenditures  for 
transit,  as  scheduled  in  Table  42,  be  included  in 
the  capital  program.  This  suggestion  is  made  with 
due  consideration  of  the  fact  that  unification  may 
be  possible  in  the  near  future,  but  in  the  belief 


that  the  direct  costs  to  the  city  may  be  financed 
by  revenue  from  sources  other  than  those  included 
under  Income  in  the  finance  study,  provided  that 
the  unification  bonds  are  exempt  from  the  constitu- 
tional debt  limit. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  RECOMMENDED 
CAPITAL  PROGRAM 

With  the  omission  of  rapid  transit  unification 
the  program  of  expenditures  for  recommended 
capital  improvements,  scheduled  as  shown  in  Table 
43,  would  equal  the  amounts  of  outlays  found  to 
be  within  the  city's  financial  resources  for  each  of 
the  6-year  periods. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  projects  within  each  of 
the  ten  major  groups  of  permanent  improvements, 
such  as  the  new  City  Planning  Commission  will 


TABLE  43 

Recommended  Capital  Pro 

gram  For  the  Eighteen-Year  Period  1939-56 

(Figures 

in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Period 

1939-44 

1945-50 

1951-56 

18- Year  Total 

Highway 

27,800 

22,450 

16,250 

66,500 

Water  Supply 

183,910 

99,593 

27,180 

310,683 

Sanitation 

35,004 

35,124 

35„2:C 

105„348 

Public  Parks 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

48,000 

Education 

195,290 

92,600 

113,000 

400,890 

Docks 

20,000 

22,500 

23,400 

65,900 

Protection 

14,270 

15,000 

15,700 

44,970 

Health 

30,000 

31,560 

32,890 

94,450 

Public  Bldgs.  &  Misc. 

41,600 

43,900 

45,700 

131,200 

Rapid  Transit 

122,806 

160,573 

313,220 

596,599 

Total 

686,680 

539,300 

638,560 

1,864,540 
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undertake  annually  in  formulating  the  capital  bud- 
get and  the  five  year  capital  program,  would  un- 
questionably reveal  the  desirability  of  additional 
shifts  within  the  general  framework  of  the  program 
given  in  Table  43. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  almost  unlimited  possibili- 
ties for  re-scheduling  expenditures  by  deferring 
projects,  shifting  from  one  period  to  another,  or 
by  a  further  reduction  in  outlays  recommended  for 
certain  classes  of  projects.  However,  the  city's 
resources  are  so  small  in  relation  to  its  needs,  that 
the  possibilities  of  rearranging  the  recommended 
program  are  greatly  reduced  by  the  necessity  of 
including  many  of  the  more  costly  projects  in  any 
event,  because  of  their  unquestionable  urgency. 

With  the  exception  of  rapid  transit  unification 
the  recommended  capital  program,  summarized  in 
Table  43,  appears  to  contain  outlays  sufficient  in 
amount  to  provide  for  the  more  urgently  needed 
permanent  improvements,  and  at  the  same  time 
indicates  the  general  outlook  for  capital  expendi- 
tures during  the  next  eighteen  years  if  the  more 
essential  capital  projects  are  to  be  given  proper 
consideration. 

The  current  PWA  program,  if  it  should  be  ex- 


panded, will  permit  the  construction  of  some  of 
the  capital  projects  included  in  the  recommended 
program  at  reduced  costs  to  the  city.  The  saving 
to  the  city  would  be  equivalent  to  the  Federal 
grants  on  such  projects.  If  the  PWA  and  the  city 
undertake  new  projects  included  in  the  recommend- 
ed capital  program,  then  it  would  be  possible  to 
finance  permanent  improvements  in  addition  to 
those  recommended  as  within  the  city's  financial 
resources,  the  costs  of  which  could  equal  the 
amounts  saved  by  the  city  through  Federal  grants 
on  new  PWA  projects. 

Inasmuch  as  the  finance  study  and  the  indi- 
cated outlays  for  certain  types  of  needed  projects 
were  related  to  or  based  upon  extensions  of  past 
per  capita  phenomena,  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  expected  growth  of  population  in  New  York 
City  would  affect  the  outlay  schedules.  The 
Federal  Census  of  1940  will  provide  the  first  op- 
portunity of  checking  staff  population  estimates 
and  ascertaining  changing  trends.  The  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  will  doubtless  carry  out  such 
analyses  whenever  new  data  become  available  as 
a  general  guide  in  its  studies  of  long-term  schedul- 
ing of  permanent  improvements. 


Past  and  Future 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  City  Planning 
directed  the  staff  to  compare  the  capital  expendi- 
tures recommended  for  various  purposes  with  past 
outlays  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities.  Un- 
fortunately, the  operations  required  in  the  course 
of  preparing  material  for  the  program  for  per- 
manent improvements  consumed  all  of  the  staff's 
available  time  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
WPA  project  sponsored  by  the  Committee.  There- 
fore, it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  in- 
formation nor  to  digest  the  meager  data  that 
might  permit  comparisons  of  outlays  suggested  for 
the  various  types  of  capital  improvements  with 
expenditures  for  similar  purposes  in  other  cities. 

However,  the  staff  completed  an  analysis  of 
Comptroller's  reports  that  reveals  the  amounts  ex- 
pended, between  the  years  1924  and  1936  in- 
clusive, for  the  ten  major  groups  of  permanent 
improvements  employed  in  this  study. 

PAST  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  Comptroller's  re- 
ports it  was  possible  to  segregate  the  expenditures 
from  Corporate  Stock,  Serial  Bond,  Tax  Note  and 
Special  Funds  (exclusive  of  PWA  grants)  for  each 


Capital  Outlays 

of  the  ten  functional  groups  of  capital  projects. 
This  information  could  not  readily  be  obtained 
from  reports  prior  to  the  report  for  the  year  1924, 
nor  was  the  1937  report  published  until  after  the 
termination  of  the  WPA  project.  Hence,  the  data 
assembled  cover  the  thirteen-year  period  1924  to 
1936,  inclusive. 

Items  Deducted  from  Past  Outlays 

Under  the  charter— Section  117,  Item  5— ap- 
propriations for  the  repaving  of  streets  must  be 
provided  in  the  Expense  Budget  out  of  current 
revenue.  Therefore,  the  costs  of  repaving  streets 
cannot  be  handled  as  a  permanent  improvement 
in  the  future. 

The  repaving  of  streets,  however,  has  been 
financed  by  expenditures  from  what  are  termed 
capital  funds  in  this  study.  In  order  to  place 
past  outlays  on  a  comparative  basis  with  recom- 
mended expenditures,  it  was  necessary  to  deduct 
such  costs  from  total  past  outlays.  In  Table  44, 
the  amounts  spent  for  repaving  have  been  sep- 
arated from  other  Corporate  Stock,  Serial  Bond, 
Tax  Note  and  Special  Fund  outlays. 

Local  Sewers  and  Bridges,  within  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  Borough  Presidents,  were  assumed  to 
be  assessable  improvements  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study.  The  relatively  small  amount  of  capital 
funds  spent  on  such  projects  in  the  past  was  also 
deducted  from  total  outlays  for  permanent  im- 
provements.   Table  44. 

Segregation  of  Outlays  by  Purpose 

When  these  deductions  had  been  made,  the  re- 
maining annual  expenditures  were  segregated  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  improvement  and  arranged 
under  one  of  the  ten  functional  groups  which  con- 
tain similar  types  of  projects.  As  the  next  step 
in  this  operation,  outlays  for  each  purpose  were 
summarized  according  to  the  appropriate  func- 
tional group  for  each  of  the  thirteen  years  1924- 
1936,  inclusive.  The  results  are  given  in  Table 
44. 

Reference  to  this  table  will  reveal  that  the 
thirteen-year  "Total  Capital"  outlays  exceeded  1.42 
billion  dollars;  that  in  addition,  the  cost  of  re- 
paving,  local  sewers  and  bridges  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Borough  Presidents  brought  the 
"Grand  Total"  to  more  than  1.47  billion  dollars 
of  city  funds. 

Highways,  including  parkways,  bridges,  viaducts  and 
tunnete,  accounted  for  slightly  oven-  $24,459,000  of  capital 
outlays.  Water  Supply,  which  includes  projects  built  under 
the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  as 
well  as  the  Board  of  Water  Supply,  took  more  than 
$133,700,000.  Sanitation  projects,  such  as  incinerators, 
sewage  plants,  water  front  dumps,  etc.,  received  about 
$10,640,000  of  capital  funds.  Public  Parks  (excluding 
parkways)  received  general  improvements  and  extensions 
that  required  over  $33,000,000  of  capital  outlays.  Educa- 
tion projects,  for  schools  under  the  Board  of  Education 
and  for  colleges;  under  the  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
consumed  more  than  $300,000,000  of  city  funds.  Dock 
improvements,  including  ferries,  slips,  bulkheading  and 
dock  facilities,  accounted  for  nearly  $87,000,000.  (It  was 
not  possible  to  segregate  outlays  charged  against  Docks  for 
bulkheading  in  connection  with  such  projects  as  High- 
ways, Parks,  etc.  Therefore,  past  expenditures  for  Docks 
include  bulkhead  costs  for  certain  types  of  projects  the 
costs  of  which  are  excluded!  from  Docks  under  the  Capital 
Program  classifications.)  Protection  projects  for  the  Fire, 
Police  .and  Correction  Departments,  and  Armories,  re- 
quired some  $26,300,000  of  capital  funds.  Health  im- 
provements such  as  hospitals,  clinics,  welfare  and  health 
projects  took  over  $56,500,000  of  capital  expenditures. 
Public  Buildings  and  Miscellaneous  projects — markets, 
libraries,  museums,  court  houses,  administration  buildings 
and  miscellaneous  projects  not  elsewhere  included — ac- 
counted for  more  than  $102,000,000  of  capital  funds. 
Rapid  Transit  expenditures,  aggregating  over  $640,000  000, 
were  more  than  double  the  amounts  expended  for  Educa- 
tion and  by  far  the  largest  for  any  of  the  ten  groups 
shown  in  Table  44. 


PAST  EXPENDITURES  AND  THE  RECOM- 
MENDED CAPITAL  PROGRAM 

Since  the  figures  for  past  expenditures  cover  a 
thirteen-year  period  and  the  capital  program 
eighteen  years,  the  aggregate  amounts  cannot  be 
readily  compared.  Annual  average  expenditures 
and  the  ratio  of  outlay  for  each  group  to  the  total 
for  all  groups,  as  well  as  per  capita  figures,  fur- 
nish useful  bases  for  comparison. 

The  figures  in  Table  44  show  that  past  out- 
lays have  been  subject  to  considerable  fluctua- 
tions from  year  to  year,  due  no  doubt  to  the  lack 
of  an  orderly  program  and  in  part  to  changes  in 
economic  conditions.  The  past  annual  average  ex- 
penditures, therefore,  have  little  relation  to  actual 
amounts  spent  during  a  given  year,  but  they  do 
furnish  a  statistical  basis  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. 

Past  Averages  and  Ratios — The  annual  average 
amounts  expended  for  each  major  purpose  and 
the  ratio  of  such  expenditures  to  total  outlays 
during  the  period  1924-36  inclusive,  are  shown  in 
Table  45. 

Future  Averages  and  Ratios — The  yearly  aver- 
age of  expenditures  recommended  for  the  various 
types  of  capital  improvements  does  not,  of  course, 
reveal  the  actual  amounts  suggested  for  each  year 
nor  during  a  6-year  period.  The  figures  in  Table 
45  simply  give  the  average  yearly  outlays  that 
would  be  expended  over  an  eighteen-year  period 
under  the  recommended  program  summarized  in 
Table  43. 

Highways 

Past  outlays  averaged  nearly  1.9  million  dollars 
per  year  and  were  equivalent  to  1.7  percent  of 
total  capital  expenditures.  Recommended  outlays 
would  average  about  3.7  million  dollars  per  year 
and  account  for  3.6  percent  of  the  total  future 
capital  expenditures.    Table  45. 

Thus  suggested  outlays  would  not  only  be  about 
double  the  past  amounts  expended  for  highways 
but  over  twice  the  past  ratio.  This  relative  in- 
crease in  highway  outlays  seems  justified,  however, 
on  the  basis  of  the  city's  pressing  need  for  a 
comprehensive  arterial  highway  system.  The  esti- 
mated costs  of  proposed  routes  that  involve  bulk- 
heading  include  such  work  in  total  costs,  while  in 
the  figures  for  the  past  years  bulkheading  expenses 
appeared  under  Docks.  But  the  actual  increase 
in  future  outlays  that  will  be  due  to  bulkheads 
accounts  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  aggregate 
amount  recommended  for  highways. 
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TABLE  44 

Past  Expenditures  for  Permanent  Improvements 
Based  on  Analyses  of  Comptroller's  Reports 
— Outlays  from  Corporate  Stock,  Serial  Bond,  Tax  Notes  and  Special  Funds — 
(Figures  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Year 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Totals 

Highways 

3.68 

2.22 

1.75 

0.48 

0.84 

1.70 

4.49 

5-45 

1.88 

0.48 

010 

0.86 

0.45; 

24.38 

Water 
Supply 

17.77 

9.59 

7.91 

8.02 

6-54 

10.27 

19.94 

29.72 

10.01 

2.62 

4.19 

4.16 

2.92 

133.66 

Sani- 
tation 

2.49 

1.73 

0.84 

1.22 

1.38 

0.76 

0.52 

0.18 

0.21 

0.67 

4.22 

1.49 

3.86 

19.57 

Public 
Parks 

1.74 

1.25 

1.19 

1.47 

5.78 

4.46 

3.68 

5.08 

2.37 

0.28 

1.31 

1.60 

2.80 

33.01 

Educa- 
tion 

57.97 

44.20 

19.39 

17.48 

24.81 

40.53 

33.70 

22.81 

12.14 

4-14 

1.68 

7.83 

18.41 

.305 .0Q 

Docks 

2.07 

10.77 

4.30 

21-09 

5.60 

6.81 

11.39 

5.04 

5.99 

2.14 

0.87 

5.68 

5.14 

86.89 

Pro- 
tection 

1.34 

1.78 

1.35 

1.18 

1.33 

1.72 

3.80 

6.51 

4-99 

0.75 

0.66 

0.49 

26.33 

Health 

0.82 

3.39 

3.70 

3.74 

3.96 

4.65 

4.45 

10.15 

7.99 

3.95 

1.19 

1.74 

6.80 

56.53 

Public 
Bldgs.  etc. 

7.24 

14.29 

9.54 

16.91 

7.84 

7-82 

8.56 

9.19 

6.57 

2.45 

3.87 

4.09 

3.60 

101.97 

Rapid 
Transit 

8.18 

18.57 

50-88 

04.00 

/  O.J  1 

Q3  QQ 

101.38 

93.49 

55.59 

Oft  ftQ 

zo.ov 

10.38 

10.01 

00. lo 

640.76 

Total 
Capital 

103.30 

107.79 

100.85 

136.15 

136.39 

162.71 

191.91 

187.62 

107.74 

44.17 

28.24 

41.72 

79.60 

1,428.19 

Repay- 
ing 

6.99 

8.83 

6.35 

2.08 

0.65 

0.86 

0.80 

0.37 

2.26 

4.01 

4.72 

4.89 

3.48 

46.29 

Local 
Sewers  & 
Bridges — 
Boro.  Pres. 

0.06 

0.05 

0.16 

0.21 

0-36 

0.21 

0.53 

0.70 

0.39 

0.13 

0.006 

0.001 

0.03 

2.837 

Grand 
Total 

110.35 

116.67 

107.36 

138.44 

137.40 

163.78 

193.24 

188.69 

110.39 

48.31 

32.966 

46.611 

83.11 

1,477.317 

Water  Supply 

Past  outlays  at  10.2  million  dollars  per  year 
would  be  approximately  40  percent  lower  than  the 
average  of  17.26  million  dollars  per  year  suggested 
for  Water  Supply  during  1939-56.  While  past 
outlays  averaged  9.4  percent  of  total  capital 
expenditures,  the  recommended  outlay  would  take 


16.7  percent  of  the  total  funds  under  the  capital 
program.    Table  45. 

The  major  costs  of  the  Catskill  Water  Supply 
were  financed  prior  to  1924  so  that  the  expendi- 
tures during  1924-36  did  not  provide  for  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  additional  water.  The 
recommended  program  on  the  other  hand  would 
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allow  not  only  for  normal  improvements  to  the 
distribution  system,  but  universal  metering  and  the 
first  two  stages  of  the  new  Delaware  water  supply 
project.  It  is  not  suprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
the  funds  recommended  to  be  expended  would  be 
almost  1.7  times  the  past  average. 

Sanitation 

During  1924-36,  an  average  of  1.5  million  dollars 
per  year,  or  1.4  percent  of  total  capital  outlays, 
was  expended  upon  Sanitation  projects.  Under  the 
recommended  program  the  5.8  million  dollars 
annual  average  outlay  is  3.8  times  the  past  average 
and  amounts  to  5.7  percent  of  the  eighteen-year 
capital  program.   Table  45. 

Such  increases  are  necessary,  however,  if  the 
city  is  to  handle  its  disposal  problems  by  means 
of  the  incinerators  and  sewage  treatment  plants 
required  to  meet  present  deficiencies  and  the 
needs  of  the  expected  future  population. 

Public  Parks 

Past  outlays  for  Parks  averaged  2.5  million  dol- 
lars per  year,  which  was  2.3  percent  of  capital 
funds  expended  during  1924-36.  The  suggested  2.66 
million  dollars  annual  average  expenditure  would, 
therefore,  represent  a  relatively  small  increase,  and 
would  be  2.6  percent  of  the  recommended  capital 
program.    Table  45. 

This  comparison  indicates  that  the  suggested 
Park  improvements  are  certainly  not  excessive  in 


the  light  of  past  outlays.  (For  an  investigation 
of  the  probable  affect  of  suggested  assessable  Park 
improvements  upon  the  city's  resources  see  the 
chapter  on  Recommended  Assessable  Improve- 
ment Program.) 

Education 

The  provision  of  educational  facilities  took  a 
very  considerable  sum,  more  than  23  million  dol- 
lars per  year  or  21.4  percent  of  total  capital 
expenditures,  during  the  thirteen  years  1924-36, 
inclusive.  Future  outlays  would  be  practically  the 
same,  nearly  22.3  million  dollars  per  year  or  21.5 
percent  of  the  recommended  capital  program. 

Despite  the  continued  decline  expected  in  public 
school  registration,  the  pressing  need  for  replace- 
ment and  relocation  of  obsolete  schools  will  require 
expenditures  on  the  average  nearly  equal  to  outlays 
made  during  the  years  1924-36,  when  total  regis- 
tration was  increasing. 

Docks 

Past  expenditures  under  this  group,  averaging 
almost  6.7  million  dollars  per  year  or  6.1  percent 
of  total  capital  outlays,  included  ferries,  slips,  bulk- 
heading,  dock  facilities,  etc.  Future  outlays,  at 
3.6  million  dollars  per  year  or  3.5  percent  of  the 
capital  program,  are  predicated  upon  decreasing 
ferry  needs  due  to  new  bridges  and  tunnels  now 
building  and  recommended,  as  well  as  less  exten- 
sive outlays  for  bulkheading.    Hence  the  recom- 


TABLE  45 

Past  and  Recommended  Capital  Expenditures 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Functional 
Group 

Past  Outlays  during  the 
13-Year    Period,  1924-36 

Future  Outlays  Suggested 
for  18-Year  Period,  1939-56 

Annual  Average 

Ratio 

Annual  Average 

Ratio 

Highways 

1,881 

1.7% 

3,694 

3.6% 

Water  Supply 

10,286 

9.4% 

17,260 

16.7% 

Sanitation 

1,510 

1.4% 

5,852 

5.7% 

Public  Parks 

2,543 

2.3% 

2,667 

2.6% 

Education 

23,474 

21.4% 

22,271 

21.5% 

Docks 

6,690 

6.1% 

3,661 

3.5% 

Protection 

2,029 

1.8% 

2,498 

2-4% 

Health 

4,353 

4.0% 

5,247 

5.0% 

Public  Bldgs. 

&  Misc. 

7,849 

7.1% 

7,288 

7.0% 

Rapid  Transit 

49,294 

44.8% 

33,144 

32.0% 

Totals 

109,909 

100.0% 

103,582 

100.0% 
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mended  program,  intended  to  cover  the  more 
pressing  needs  for  dock  facilities,  would  be  expected 
to  call  for  less  outlays. 

Protection 

Table  45  reveals  that  approximately  2  million 
dollars  per  year,  or  1.8  percent  of  total  capital 
outlays,  was  expended  upon  projects  in  this  group. 
The  capital  program  annual  average  would  repre- 
sent an  increase  of  about  one-half  million  dollars 
per  year  bringing  expenditures  to  2.4  percent  of 
the  total  recommended  program.  While  this  allow- 
ance is  not  large  it  will  probably  about  cover  the 
more  necessary  projects  required  by  the  city's 
expected  growth. 

Health 

During  the  thirteen  years  1924-36,  inclusive, 
some  4.3  million  dollars  was  the  average  yearly 
outlay  for  Health  projects.  This  amounted  to  4 
percent  of  total  outlays  for  the  thirteen  years. 

Future  expenditures  would  average  about  5.25 
million  dollars  per  year  or  5  percent  of  total  capi- 
tal outlays  recommended  for  the  eighteen-year 
period,  1939-56.  Table  45.  This  modest  rise  in 
expenditures  for  health,  hospitals  and  welfare  pro- 
jects will  apparently  take  care  of  only  the  more 
urgent  needs  of  the  city. 

Public  Buildings  and  Miscellaneous 

Table  45  reveals  that  improvements  of  this  type 
accounted  for  7.1  percent  of  total  capital  outlays 
during  the  past  and  averaged  over  7.8  million  dol- 
lars per  year. 

The  recommended  capital  program  provides  an 
average  allowance  of  approximately  7.3  million 
dollars  per  year,  which  is  considered  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  most  desirable  and  necessary  pro- 
jects. This  amount  is  about  93  percent  of  past 
outlays  and  would  account  for  7  percent  of  the  total 


capital  expenditures  recommended  for  the  years 
1939-56,  inclusive. 

Rapid  Transit 

During  the  thirteen  years,  1924-36,  expenditures 
for  Transit  averaged  nearly  50  million  dollars  per 
year  and  accounted  for  almost  45  percent  of  the 
total  outlays.  These  transit  outlays  were  more 
than  double  the  amounts  expended  on  Education 
projects  and  almost  five  times  the  expenditures 
for  Water  Supply,  the  two  groups  that  took  second 
and  third  place,  respectively,  in  the  order  of  the 
amounts  expended. 

Table  45  shows  that  future  outlays  would  average 
approximately  33  million  dollars  per  year,  or  32 
percent  of  total  expenditures  recommended  for  the 
eighteen  years  1939-56.  While  this  program  repre- 
sents 67  percent  of  past  expenditures  it  should  be 
recalled  that  it  would  provide  for  only  a  few 
selected  transit  improvements.  The  funds  set  up 
in  the  capital  program  would  still  be  nearly  one- 
third  more  than  Education  allowances  and  almost 
double  the  expenditures  recommended  for  Water 
Supply.  However,  the  capital  program  does  not 
include  the  probable  costs  to  the  city  of  rapid 
transit  unification. 

Total  Capital  Expenditures 

Table  45  indicates  that  an  average  of  109.9 
million  dollars  per  year  was  expended  during  1924- 
36  for  all  improvements  classified  herein  as  capital 
projects.  The  staff  estimates  that  these  outlays 
were  equivalent  to  an  average  of  $16.22  per  capita 
per  year  for  the  thirteen-year  period. 

Total  capital  expenditures  recommended  for  the 
eighteen  years  1939-56,  would  be  slightly  less  than 
past  outlays,  averaging  about  103.5  million  dollars 
per  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  expected  increase 
in  population,  however,  the  recommended  program, 
averaging  $12.48  per  capita  per  year,  would  be 
about  24  percent  below  the  past  annual  average 
per  capita  expenditure. 


Recommended  Assessable  Improvement  Program 


This  chapter  considers  the  effect  of  the  suggested 
program  of  expenditures  from  the  assessable  im- 
provement funds  upon  the  city's  indicated  assess- 
able sources.  The  finance  study  revealed  that 
expenditures  for  assessable  improvements  aggregat- 
ing $785,463,000  for  the  eighteen  years  1939  to 
1956  inclusive,  would  not  be  unreasonable  in  the 


light  of  past  experience  and  the  city's  expected 
growth.  While  the  staff  did  not  recommend  that 
this  total  amount  of  assessable  improvements 
should  be  undertaken,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
compare  the  expenditures  suggested  in  the  recom- 
mended assessable  improvement  program  with  the 
$785,463,000  which  was  indicated  as  the  assessable 
resources  of  the  city  during  1939  to  1956. 
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Recommended  Assessable  Highway  Improvements 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Period 

Land  Acquisition 
Construction 
Total 


1939-44 

66,900 
25,377 
92,277 


1945-50 
59,840 
22,004 
81,844 


1951-56 

30,950 
23,196 
54,146 


18-Year  Total 

157,690 
70,577 
228,267 


IMPROVEMENTS  RECOMMENDED  TO  BE 
ASSESSABLE 

In  the  preceding  sections  of  this  report  that 
portion  of  the  costs  of  desirable  permanent  im- 
provements which  might  be  paid  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  street  and  park  openings  fund  and  the 
street  improvement  fund  were  segregated  from  out- 
lays that  must  be  provided  in  the  capital  program. 
As  a  result  of  this  analysis  it  is  apparent  that 
under  the  charter  only  three  types  of  improve- 


Sanitation  Projects 

The  program  for  construction  of  sewage  disposal 
plants  and  intercepting  sewers,  recommended  for 
the  three  6-year  periods  commencing  in  1939, 
contains  expenditures  in  the  amount  of  $83,250,000 
from  the  assessable  improvement  funds.  See  Table 
30.  In  the  sanitation  study  the  total  costs  of 
sewage  disposal  works  was  presumed  to  include 
land  acquisition,  and  in  its  schedules  of  assessable 


Recommended  Assessable  Sanitation  Improvements 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Period 

Land  Acquisition 
Construction 
Total 


1939-44 
2,775 
24,975 
27,750 


1945-50 
2,775 
24,975 
27,750 


1951-56 
2,775 
24,975 
27,750 


18- Year  Total 

8,325 
74,925 
83,250 


ments,  covered  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  city- 
wide  studies,  can  be  financed  by  assessments, 
namely:  highway,  park,  and  sanitation  projects. 
The  probable  cost  of  opening,  constructing 
or  widening  of  local  streets,  the  installing  of  local 
sewers,  sidewalks,  curbs,  etc.,  the  fencing  of  va- 
cant lots  and  the  filling  of  sunken  plots — which 
may  be  authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  by  special 
assessment — were  not  included  in  the  general 
studies  undertaken  by  the  Mayor's  Committee 
staff. 

Highway  Projects 

The  recommended  program  of  highway  outlays 
includes  $228,267,000  of  expenditures  from  assess- 
able improvement  funds,  arranged  by  6-year  per- 
iods, as  shown  below  for  the  eighteen  years  1939-56, 
inclusive.    (Also  see  Table  38.) 

For  the  first  period  assessable  expenditures 
would  total  $92,277,000;  during  the  six  years 
1945-50,  scheduled  expenditures  would  total 
$81,844,000;  and  the  third  6-year  program  calls 
for  outlays  aggregating  $54,146,000. 


improvements  the  staff  assumed  that  ten  percent 
of  the  recommended  expenditures  will  be  required 
for  land  acquisition  and  the  balance  for 
construction. 

The  above  tabulation,  therefore,  shows  expendi- 
tures in  the  amount  of  $27,750,000  for  each  of  the 
three  6-year  periods,  of  which  ten  percent  or 
$2,775,000  is  scheduled  for  land  and  $24,975,000 
for  construction. 

Park  Projects 

In  order  to  obtain  the  additional  playgrounds, 
athletic  fields,  and  small  and  large  parks  indicated 
as  desirable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  expected 
population,  the  staff  recommended  that  estimated 
expenditures  be  spread  about  equally  over  thirty- 
two  years.  It  was  suggested  that  the  expenses 
of  land  acquisition  for  new  recreation  areas  be 
paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  street  and  park 
openings  fund,  and  that  a  small  part  of  the  develop- 
ment costs  also  be  met  by  assessments  as  shown 
below. 


Period 

Land  Acquisition 
Improvements 
Total 


Recommended  Assessable  Park  Improvements 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 
1939.44  1945-50  1951-56 


67,890 
4,190 
72,080 


67,890 
5,720 
73,610 


67,890 
7,250 
75,140 


18-Year  Total 
203,670 
17,160 
220,830 
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The  recommended  program  of  assessable  im- 
provements includes  expenditures  of  $203,670,000 
for  new  park  sites  and  $17,160,000  for  perma- 
nent improvements  during  the  eighteen  years  1939- 
56,  inclusive.  The  $67,890,000  of  outlays  sched- 
uled for  land  acquisition  remain  the  same  during 
each  6-year  period,  but  expenditures  for  develop- 
ment increase  from  $4,190,000  the  first  period  to 
$5,720,000  the  second,  and  to  $7,250,000  during 
the  six  years  1951-56. 

RELATION  OF  PROGRAM  TO  ASSESSABLE 
RESOURCES 

The  finance  study  report  revealed  that  land  ac- 
quisition accounted  for  52.1  percent,  highways  24.5 
percent,  sewers  23.3  percent  and  miscellaneous 
purposes  0.1  percent  of  total  assessments  confirmed 
during  1929-36,  inclusive.  In  estimating  the  prob- 
able extent  of  expenditures  that  could  be  made 


from  assessable  funds,  it  was  supposed  in  the  fi- 
nance study  that  future  expenditures  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  amounts  of  assessments  con- 
firmed. In  analyzing  the  effect  of  recommended 
expenditures  upon  total  assessable  resources,  it 
was  also  assumed  that  the  amount  of  outlays  that 
will  probably  be  available  for  each  of  these  pur- 
poses in  the  future  would  bear  the  same  ratios  to 
total  expenditures  from  the  two  assessable  im- 
provement funds  as  the  past  average  ratio  of  as- 
sessments confirmed  for  each  purpose  bore  to  total 
assessments  confirmed. 

The  amounts  indicated  in  Table  46  as  "Re- 
sources" for  land  acquisition,  parks  and  highways, 
sewers  and  disposal  plants,  and  miscellaneous 
projects  were  determined  on  the  basis  of  these 
past  ratios  of  assessments  confirmed,  considered 
as  assessable  outlays  for  each  purpose  to  total  as- 
sessable expenditures.  Since  expenses  for  park 
improvements  do  not  appear  in  available  reports, 


TABLE  46 

Assessable  Improvement  Program  and  The  City's  Assessable  Resources 

(Figures  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Period 

Total 

Land 

Parks  & 

Sewers  & 

Misc. 

Assessable 

Acquisition 

Highways 

Plants 

Projects 

1939-44 

Resources  * 

246,922 

128,646 

60,496 

57,533 

247 

Program 

192,107 

137,565 

29,567 

24,975 

Balance 

54,815 

—8,919 

30,929 

32,558 

247 

%  Program  of 

"Resources" 

77.80% 

106.93% 

48-87% 

43.41% 

1945-5O 

Resources  * 

267,560 

139,399 

65,552 

62,341 

268 

Program 

182,844 

130,145 

27,724 

24,975 

Balance 

84,716 

9,254 

37,828 

37,366 

268 

%  Program  of 

"Resources" 

68.34% 

93.36% 

42.29% 

40.06% 

I95I-56 

Resources  * 

270,981 

141,181 

66,390 

63,139 

271 

Program 

157,036 

101,615 

30,446 

24,975 

Balance 

113,945 

39,566 

35,944 

38,164 

271 

%  Program  of 

"Resources" 

57.95% 

71.97% 

45.86% 

39.56% 

18-Year  Totals 

Resources 

785,463 

409,226 

192,438 

183,013 

786 

Program 

531,987 

369,325 

87,737 

74,925 

Balance 

253,476 

39,901 

104,701 

108,088 

786 

%  Program  of 

"Resources" 

67.73% 

90.25% 

45.59% 

40.94% 

*  See  Assessable  Improvement  Section  of  Finance  Study  report. 
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recommended  expenditures  for  park  development 
were  combined  with  highways  in  Table  46. 

Total  Assessable  Resources 

The  totals  of  recommended  assessable  outlays, 
tabulated  above  by  purposes,  appear  in  Table  46 
opposite  the  caption  "Program".  Reference  to 
this  table  will  reveal  that  of  the  assessable  "Re- 
sources" $192,107,000  or  77.8  percent  would  be 
expended  during  the  first  6-year  period  under  the 
improvement  program  recommended  by  the  May- 
or's Committee  staff,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$54,815,000.  In  the  six  years  1945-50,  the  pro- 
gram calls  for  outlays  of  $182,844,000  or  68.3 
percent  of  "Resources",  leaving  a  balance  of 
$84,716,000.  During  the  third  6-year  period 
$157,036,000  or  57.9  percent  of  "Resources" 
would  be  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$113,945,000.  These  expenditures,  aggregating 
$531,987,000  during  the  entire  eighteen  years, 
would  account  for  67.7  percent  of  "Resources" 
and  would  leave  $253,476,000  for  the  various 
types  of  local  projects  that  were  not  covered  by 
the  city -wide  studies  made  for  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee, but  which  may  be  expected  to  account  for 
a  portion  of  future  assessable  expenditures. 

Land  Acquisition 

Past  experience  suggests  that  52.1  percent  of 
future  assessable  "Resources"  will  probably  be 
spent  for  land  acquisition.  On  this  basis 
$128,646,000  would  be  available  during  the  first 
6-year  period,  $139,399,000  in  the  second  period, 
and  $141,181,000  during  the  third  6-year  period; 
a  total  of  $409,226,000  for  land  acquisition  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  years. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  land  acquisition, 
scheduled  to  be  paid  from  assessable  funds,  for 
highways,  parks  and  sewage  disposal  are  given  in 
Table  46  under  "Land  Acquisition".  In  the  first 
6-year  period  $137,565,000  or  106.9  percent  of 
"Resources"  assumed  to  be  available  for  land 
would  be  spent  under  the  recommended  program; 
during  1945-50,  $130,145,000  or  93.3  percent 
would  be  expended;  and  $101,615,000  or  about 
72  percent  of  "Resources"  would  be  needed  dur- 
ing the  third  6-year  period.  Over  the  eighteen 
years  90.25  percent  of  assessable  "Resources"  as- 
sumed to  be  available  for  land  acquisition  would 
be  expended  under  this  program,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $39,901,000  to  cover  costs  of  acquiring 
title  to  new  local  streets  or  for  the  widening  of 
such  existing  streets  as  were  not  included  in  the 
Highway  study. 


It  would  appear  that  the  relatively  small  bal- 
ances of  "Resources"  remaining  after  the  recom- 
mended expenditures  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
costs  of  taking  title  to  land  for  new  local  streets 
and  for  street  widenings,  the  probable  costs  of 
which  were  not  estimated  in  these  studies.  The 
highway  report  pointed  out  that  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  city's  area  is  still  inaccessible  by 
public  streets,  but  the  Residential  study  revealed 
that  a  large  portion  of  these  areas  need  not  be 
developed  since  they  will  not  be  required  to  house 
the  city's  ultimate  population.  Therefore,  it  is 
believed  that  the  relatively  small  balances  of 
"Resources"  that  would  remain  after  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  recommended  program  will 
more  than  cover  the  probable  needs  for  such  ex- 
penditures. 

Further,  the  city  could  take  title  to  many  sites 
in  suitable  locations  for  small  parks,  playgrounds, 
etc.,  through  foreclosure  proceedings  on  properties 
that  have  been  tax  delinquent  for  a  number  of 
years  and  are  almost  entirely  vacant  or  unused 
land.  Such  a  policy  properly  pursued,  offers  un- 
usual opportunities  to  acquire  land  for  some  of 
the  desirable  parks  at  savings  to  the  city,  and 
it  would  reduce  to  that  extent  the  expenditures 
for  new  park  sites  scheduled  in  the  recommended 
program. 

Parks  and  Highways 

Available  reports  of  past  expenditures  from  as- 
sessable funds  do  not  show  outlays  for  park  im- 
provements. Hence,  the  costs  of  the  recom- 
mended program  for  park  development  are  lumped 
with  expenses  for  highway  construction  in  Table 
46.  The  resulting  schedules  call  for  outlays  of 
$29,567,000  or  48.8  percent  of  the  assessable 
"Resources"  expected  to  be  available  for  highway 
and  park  construction  during  the  first  6-year 
period;  $27,724,000  or  42.2  percent  for  the  second 
period;  and  $30,446,000  or  45.8  percent  of  "Re- 
sources" for  the  third  6-year  period.  Over  the 
entire  eighteen  years,  recommended  expenditures 
would  total  $87,737,000  or  45.5  percent  of  the 
funds  assumed  to  be  available  for  such  purposes, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $104,701,000  for  improve- 
ment of  local  streets,  widenings,  etc. 

Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  new  streets  to  be 
opened  and  improved  is  expected  to  decline  in  the 
future,  it  appears  that  this  balance  of  assessable 
funds  will  be  sufficient  for  improvements  to  local 
streets. 
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Sewers  and  Disposal  Plants 

The  recommended  expenditures  for  sewage  dis- 
posal pflants,  scheduled  to  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  street  improvement  fund,  are  also 
given  in  Table  46.  Reference  to  this  table  will 
show  that  such  outlays  would  account  for  43.4 
percent  of  "Resources"  expected  to  be  available 
for  such  assessable  outlays  in  the  six  years,  1939- 
1944;  only  40  percent  during  the  second  6-year 
period;  39.5  percent  for  the  six  years  1951-56; 
and  40.9  percent  during  the  entire  eighteen  years. 

The  balances  available  for  local  sewers,  for 
which  the  needs  were  not  determined  in  the  staff's 
city-wide  studies  ($32,558,000  in  the  first  period, 
$37,366,000  in  the  second,  and  $38,164,000  dur- 
ing the  third  six-year  period)  are  believed  to  be 
adequate  to  cover  future  requirements.  Since  the 
need  for  improvement  of  new  streets  is  expected  to 
diminish,  the  amounts  of  future  outlays  required 
for  extension  of  new  local  sewers  should  also  de- 
cline. 


Miscellaneous  Projects 

Table  46  also  contains  a  column  headed  "Mis- 
cellaneous Projects";  such  past  outlays  cover  as- 
sessable projects  not  elsewhere  classified.  None 
of  the  assessable  expenditures  scheduled  under  the 
the  recommended  improvement  program  fail  with- 
in this  category,  and  therefore,  the  entire  amounts 
of  "Resources"  would  be  available  for  such  mis- 
cellaneous local  projects  in  the  future. 

Conclusions 

Although  some  67.7  percent  of  assessable  "Re- 
sources" expected  to  be  available  would  be  ex- 
pended under  the  recommended  assessable  pro- 
gram, this  study  suggests  that  sufficient  balances 
would  remain  thereafter  to  cover  the  necessary 
expenses  for  the  several  types  of  local  assessable 
improvements  not  studied  by  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee staff.  In  general,  therefore,  the  recom- 
mended assessable  program  appears  to  be  within 
the  city's  assessable  resources. 
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